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LIFE’S COUNTERPARTS. 


BY WwW. B. b, 





The grass Is dead upon the bills, 

The vale is of its verdure shorn, 
And all the night the unvelled rills 

Sigh for the ardent beams of morn, 
Since now no rays Of star or moon, 
Bring them the glowing nights of June. 


Beyond the meadows’ shriveled turf 
Flashes the endless line of light, 
Where sullenly the crested surf 
Breaks in crushed billows cold and white 
Yet wages battle evermore 
Against the strong deflant shore. 


Amid the groves and forests moan 

The winds that late on pinions fleet, 
Kavished from leaf and flower biown, 

Thetr freshness and their fragrance sweet 
And now, sad revellers, they sigh 
That roses and their sweets should die. 


Within the gorges hoarsely roar, 
November's wild and furtous gales, 

Whence soon the broken clouds shall pour 
Their raging torrents on the vales, 

And roll the fair and placid streams, 

Asevil shapes foul pleasant dreams. 


lil-browed and dall, the lowering skies 
Look gloomfly on all below, 
Since tun their dome no longer Iles, 
The summer's and the antumn’s glow 
While chilling winds are in the atr, 
And death, alas, seems everywhere ! 


.- And tu these saddening scenes there be, 
The phases of these lives of ours ; 
The grass, the stream, and sullen sea, 
The siyhing winds and its dead fowers— 
All, all, if we but read our hearts 
Are of ourselves the counterparts. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


NLEIGH COURT stands on the south- 

ern coast, where the southern sea 

kisses the shores, and the fertile 
lands yield sweetest fruits and flowers. It 
bas not the stamp of antiquity which 
makes some of the fair homes of England 
80 celebrated. 
The architecture is not of the grand old 
Norman type; it is of modern build, with 
large, cheerful, airy, sunlit rooma, each 





| 


having a balcony filled with fairest flow- | 


ora, 


The chief recommendation of Linleigh 
Court is that the whole place does not con- 


| 
| 


When they reached Auderley Station 
there was a carriage with acoronet on the 
peneis,a smart coachman and footman 
awaiting them. 

Mark looked aghast; the grandeur of the 
whole affair dismayed him; while Doris 
stepped into the carriage with the dainty 
air and grace of one who had always been 
accustomed to such luxuries. 


Philadelphia, Saturday, August 22, 1896. 


Then they drove through the rich Kent- | 


ish scenery until they came tothe park. 
Mark first caught sight of the tall towers 


of the court from between the trees, and | 
| greeting to the farmer’s wile, but never 


he cried out in surprise: 

“This is a magnificent place, Doris I 
think itis even better than Downsbury 
Caatie.”’ 

“If you had seen the grand old Floren- 
tine palaces, you would not think much 
of either,”’ said Doris, indifferently. 


ber mind pot to admire; they should not 
find her easily surprised. Yet asthe mag- 





He looked at the farmer and Mra. Brace, 
but notatthe young girl who stood near 
them. As yet his eyes never met hers or 
rested on her. He wentupto Mark with 
outstretched handa 

*You are Mr. Brace,’’ he said. “Let me 
introduce myself—I am the Earl of Lin 
leigh.’’ 

“] thought as much,”’ replied Mark, 
av xious to do his best. “I bave done what 
you wished, wy lord—brought Mra. Brace 
and Doris with me."’ 

The cari held out his hand in silent 
once looked atthe young girl. Then he 
drew bis chair nearer to them. 

“I mast thank you for coming,’’ he anid 
“You bave been very prompt and atten 
tive. I hoped you would come to day, but 


I hardly dared ex pect it.”’ 
Whatever Sappened, she bad made up | 
| said Mark. 


| 


nificent terraces, the fountains, the su- | 
perb building iteelf, came into sight, her | 


heart swelled higher and higher with 
vanity and gratified pride. 
No sweeter compunction or bumanity 


such as sometimes visits a monarch about 


to ascend a throne came to her. 
No gratitude to Heaven that she was to 


share in such giorious gifts; no resolve to | 


make others the bappier for her happi 


ness; nothing but a sudden elation, a vain, | 
self-giorious sensation, and contempt for | 


the life ahe had left bebind. 


“So this is my father’s house,’”’ she | 
mueed. “i have yet tosee why he bas | 


lived in this affluence, while 1 bave been 
brought up as a fermer’s daughter ?”’ 

Thetwo who were watching her won- 
dered what brought that rapt expression 
to that beautiful face. They little guessed 
the nature of her musings. 

“| wish this was all over,’’ said Mark, 
as the carriage drew up at the stately on- 
trance. “Only Heaven knows what we 
have to do now.”’ 

Doris laughed, a ‘ow, rippling laugh of 
perfect coutent; then the great heii door 
was flung open, and they saw the magnifi- 
eent interior, the liveried servants, the 
shining armor, Mark’s heart sunk within 
him. 

Then he recovered bimeelf a littie, and 
when he looked around him, they were 
all three standing in one of the most mag- 
nificent balisin England. A servant was 
bowing before them, and Mark heard bim 
say: 
“My lord ie anxiously expecting you; 
will you come this way?” 

They passed through two or three rooms 
which, by their splendor, com pietely awed 
the farmer and his wife. Mark’s shoes had 


‘ain one dull room; they are all filled with | never seemed to beso large and #0 thick 


wermth, light, and fragrance. 
ca grounds are large, extensive, and 


as when they trod on that vei vet pile. 
The wondrous wirrors, picture and stat- 


ificentiy laid out, and slope to the | ues dazzled him, the quantity of orna- 


very edge of the sea. They are sweet, old- 
feabioned gardens, where grow all the) 


flowers poets have ever loved. 
Ou « bright summer’s day, when the 
“2D was shining on countless flowers, 


! 


when the white doves and birds of bright | 
plumage fluttered among the trees, it | 
would have been impossible to have found | 


‘fairer home than Linleigh Court. On this 
bright, cold winter’s day, it looked warm 
8ud cheerful; the evergreens were al! in 
Perfection. 

The journey had been a comfortable 
ws, thanks to Earle. He had seen that 
— went first-class, which, not 
man “uding the fifty pounds, wound 

‘ have ocourred to Mark. 


He attended to every detail of con 
“rally feed the guards and porters 
: © printed regulations looking 
rin ® face and forbidding any su 
. y 


ments puzzied him; he wondered how one 
could possibly move freely in such over- 
crowded rooms, 

“We can not all be earis,” thougbt 
Mark, “and lam notsorry for it, lam 
more comfortable in my kitcben than | 
could be here.’’ 

Mrs. Brace followed witha pale face. 
She wondered iess aboulthe externals, 
and more what they were about to see 
When they reached the library, chairs 
were placed for them. 

“My lord will te with you in a few min. 
utes,”’ said the servant, and they were left 
alone. 

“I cannot help trembling,’’ said Mrs 


Brace. *“‘What bave we to hear? 
The woras haa araly iei é 4 a” 
€ € * 4 4 a ~ 
. et £ + " 
face war ale a og ilate nr 


“We thought it better to lose no time,’’ 


“You did well, and I thank you for it. 
I have something of tLe greatest im port 
ance to sayte both of you -something 
which ought to bave been told years ago. 
You, perhaps, can almost guess it 7'’ 

Mark nodded, white his wife sighed 
deeply. 

“Twenty years ago,”’ continued the earl, 
“| Was a young man, gay, popu ar, fond 
of life, an officer in the army, and the 
younger son of a noble family, but poor. 
You do not know how poor a man of fash- 
fon can be. 

“| was very popular—every house in 
London was open to me—but 1 knew that 
Iwas sought tor my good aspirite and 
genial ways. As for warriage -woil, it 
was useless to think of it, uniees 1 could 
marry some Wealthy betress.’’ 

He paused for a few minutes, and Mark 
shook bis head eadiy, as though he would 
say it was indeed a wretched state of 


| things. 


“| speak to you quite frankly,’ said the 
earl, “Itumight be possible lo gloss over 
my follies, and give (hem kindly names 
losay they were but youthful follies, no 
worse than those of other young men; | 
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might say that | sowed my wild oats; but | 
I come of » truthful race, and | say I was | 


no better—not one balf a8 gormi, in fact, ae 
I ought wo bave teen. 

“Then, as aciimax to my other follies, | 
fell in love, and persuaded the young gir! 
I loved to marry me privately lbiat was 
bad enough, but I did worse, 

“When we had been a short tine toar 
ried, we quarreied. Neither would give 
in, aud we parted. It mmatiers iittie to iny 
story who my wile was, Whether above or 
below meéin station, whether poor of rick 
—suflice it to say that we parted. 

“Some tiie afler | ieft Engiand « littio 
daughter was born to her. Sue still kept 
her secret. This little child #he condded 
to the care of a servant. The servant must 
have known you or beard of you, for she 
left the little one, as you both know, at 
your dvor, and you took ber in. 

“They wrote tome and twoid me what 
they bad dove, faraway in India | was 
belpless to interfere. ‘Then | iost my wife 
but the child continued with you. I| nade 
no effort to reciaim ber. | do not seek lo 
gloss over my fauit, believe me. The 
trath is, to a soidier in Indiaa baby ia not 
a very desirabie object. 

“The existence of this child was a source 
of embarrassment and confusion to me 


bad notthe means of supporting iil a= 4 
daughter of the sé of Studléigh shou 
be supported, so I did what seemed + 
fata Y @aey vet alwave lems t 
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The earl looked up quickly. 

**Yea—oh—of course that was attended 
to,”’ be said; bu: bis face flushed and bis 
eyes fell. 

“To my great surpriee,"’ be continued, 
“I found myself, by a chapter of accidents, 
suddenly raised to an earldom. | am Ear! 
of Linleigh now, and that is a very differ 
ent matter from being simply Captain 
Studleigh. 

“The daughter of Captsin Stadleigh 
might always remain unknown; the 
daughter of ihe Earl of Linleigh has a title 
and wealth of herown. You understand 
the difference, | am sure, Mr. Brace Y"’ 

*“Yoa,”’ sald Mark, “I understand.”’ 

“One of the first things I turned my at- 
tention to, after my accession to the es- 
tates, wae the daughter my wife sent to 
you,” 

He looked nervously atthe farmer and 
his wife, still never looking at Doria 

“Well, my lord,” said Mark, “we have 
done our best by ber; she bas had a good 
education, and she is clever. The money 
sent has always been spent upon her. We 
love her very much, but she ia not one of 
us, and never could be 

“So that it is something of a relief to us 
to yiveber back into yourown handa. 
Doris, my dear,” he continued, turning to 
the beautiful girl at his side, “it isof you 
wearespeaking. You are not my daughter, 
my dear: ny good wife here i« not your 
mother; but we have been very fond of 
you since you were left a littis helpless 
babe at our door, in the cold darkness and 
pouring rain.’’ 

The girl’s face turned deadly pale. it 
was nonews to her —-this secret which 
poor Mark never dreamed she knew; it 
bad long been no secret to her. She caught 
her breath with a low, gasping sigh. 

“You have been very kind to ma,"’ she 
said —‘*very kind.” 

“Poor cbiid,”’ said Mra. Brace, gertly. 
“You see she loves us after all, Mark.’’ 

Then, for the first time, the earl turned 
slowly to look at his daughter. They 
could all see fear as well as anxiety in hia 
ey en. 

Al first bie lips quivered, and his face 


grew deadly pale; then gradually every 


other emotion becarne absorbed in admira- 
tion 

He came up to ber an 1 raleed her face to 
the light; then, as the two faces looked at 
each other, the wonderful likeness be 
tween then, became aprarent 
‘ 


“Nay, daughter,’’ said the earl, gently, 


‘no need to a#k Mark Brace if thie be in 
feed my daughter Hier face telia the 
story he is «» Stulietgh She seems like 


one of the family pictures come down from 
ite frame. Weicome, my daughter, to your 
father’s beart and home!’ 

And as he spoke, the earl kissed ucst 


tenderly the lovely, biashing face. 





CHAPTER XLIX 


fEVliEN, with the gallantry that was a! 
| ways vatural to him, the earl pisoed 


bis daughter ina echalr. He turned 


with asinils to Mark 

“] was a coward.” he said, ‘forthe me 
oud time ian my life 1 wes afraid to look 
at her Ow to s. see ow | cam look 
anywhere «se How amit thank you? 
You have brought meth fatrest and most 
grace! laughter Engia 

“We aid lark wit “ a of great 
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my daughter! (Child, how like you are to 
me!" 

“I am very giad, pepe; &m I not like 
mother, too T"’ 

“No,” he replied, gravely, “not im the 
least. Thank Heaven for it!" 

When they beard those words they 
thought that he had certainly married 
benesth him-—thet hie marriage hed not 
turned out happily. ) 

“There are some necessary legal forme 
to be gone though,"’ said the carl, “sed as 
business is always disagreeabie, it will be | 
weil, perhaps, if we settie that st once 
My lawyer is in attendance. It will be 
necessary for you and Mra. Brace to make 
an effidavit stating that this is indeed my 
daughter, the infant piaced under your 
cbarge.”’ 

“That will be es sy enough,” said Mark. 
“If some one does the writing, I will | 

Lord Linleigh laughed; Mra SHrace 
looked a little scandalized at the very free 
and-easy speech. The earl said, laying 
his hand caressing!y on the girl's sooul 
der: 

"This becomes a very important lady 
now; we must be careful what we do about | 
her. Bheils Lady Doris Studleigh, and 


thet is one of the oldest tities in Eng 
land."’ 
“Who could have thought "tT" said | 


kindly Mra KHrace. “Lady Dorts Stud 
leigh, let me be the first, your ladyship— 
my dear—to wish you health and stremgtb | 
to enjoy your good fortune.”’ 

The earl was picased when be saw hix 
daughter clasp her armwe round her foster- 
mother’s neck. 

*‘Hhe hasa loving, grateful heart,” he 
said to himeelf, ‘‘and thai is rare epough 
in a Studileigh.’’ 

He little dreamed that in those few min- 
utes Doris had read his character accu 
rately, and that the action was performed 
entirely to please hii. 

The beil was rung, and the lawyer ap 
peared. The affidavits were soon drawn 
out Mark and his wife each swore 
solemnly that the young lady they brought 
to the earl was the child who bad been left 
under their charge. Mark was greatly re 
liewed when be found that he had nothing 
more to do than sign his own name. 

“Affidavits were certainly never ices | 
necessary,’’ said the lawyer. “Ihe Lady | 
Doris has a true Ntudleigh face.” 

How the girl’s heart beat with high 
pride and gratified vanity as she heard her | 
tithe from strange lips! 

Then the law yer was dismissed, and the 
earl led the way tothe hall. To the sur. 
prise of the three strangers a)! the servants 
of the housebold were assembied, evi 
dently by the earl’s desire. He stopped 
one momeut, looked at them, then, taking 
his daughter by the hand, lei her before 
them. 

“My good friends," said the earl, “I 
have a few words to say to you, and those 
few words are better said in public You 
are, most of you, aware, | suppose, that 
years ago l wasa captain in the army, 
without any expectation of ever being an 
earl. I married before! went to Indisa— 
some of you know it, some do not One 
daughter was born to me, and ! lost my 
wife. My daughter has lived under the 
charge of her worthy foster-parents, and | 
trust you will pay all obedience, all re- 
spect, all honor to Lady Doris Studieigh.” 

**Long live Lady Doris Studieigh !" said 
some of the more enthusiastic. 

There was not a beart present which was 
not touched by emotion. All eyes were 
fized on that beautiful face turmed half 

wistfully toward them. 

“Long life and happiness!" 
others. 

The ear! looked pleased, then he led the 
way to the dining-room, where a grand 
banquet were prepared. 

Mark never forgot that dinner —the piate, 
the wines, the fruit, the exquisite dishes, 
the number of weil-trained servants. His 
embarrassmeut was at times something 
dreadful, but the ear! was so kind, so con- 
siderate; he helped him at such critical 
perioda, keeping during the whole timean 
obseervant eye on his daughter. 

He was charmed with her grace, her 
dignity; and her perfectly easy manner ce- 
lighted him even more than her marvel 
ous beauty. 

He saw that she was quite familiar with 
all the little details of table etiquette; and 
while he inwardly thanked Heaven thai it 
was eo, he sacretiy wondered bow she had 
acquired it; evidentiy the good farmer and 
his wife had not taught her 


sald the 


When dinner was over, the ear! would 
not bear of their return, as Mark wished 
He deciared that they must rema and see 
all the sights eig © ee 
annoyance of Ports 
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‘The sooner she bad finished with these 
vulgar people,” she said tc herself, ‘the 
oper she should be abie to teke her own 
place.” 

Bat she was quick enough to teke ber 
cuefrom the earl’s kindly bebavior to 
them. Lord Linleigh bed indeed quite 
sense enough to sppreciate s noble, steri- 
ing character like Mark’s.s He madethem 


/happy ee possible all the evening, and 


when they had retired he drew bis daugh- 
ter to his side. 
“I have made no arrangements for you, 
my darling; shall we discuss them now ?” 
“No,” she replied quickly, “not until 


| Mr. and Mrs. Brace are goneaway. I want 


to think of nothing but them while they 


_ are bere.” 


He was so delighted that he drew her 


| closer to bim, seying: 


“You are a treasure, Doris—you are, in- 


_ deed, wy darling. The housekeeper has s 
| piece who will ect as your maid until you 
| choose one. The biue room has been pre- 


pared for you; to-morrow you shall choose 
a suite for yourself.’’ 
She thanked him, and then bade bim 


guvod pigbt 


He watched the gracefal figure and 
besutiful face until the door closed, then 
be sank back in his chair in unutterable 
relief. 

“Thank Heaven !"’ he said, ‘that is all 
over. I must write to Estelie and teil her 
bow well it bas all passed off.” He sat 
musing for a short time with a smileon bis 
face. 

“l ought, most certainly, to think my- 
self a very happy man,” be said. “In all 
my life | have seen nothing to compare 
with that girl's face. Estelle will be very 
proud of her.” 

Meanwhile his daughter was rehearsicg 
ber firet lesson in the dignified retirement 
of berown room. She had found in the 
pretty chamber, known as the blue room, 
a pretty, rosy maid waiting for her; a 


| brigbt fire was burning, the lamps were 


lighted on the toilet-tabie; the room looked 
the very picture of luxury and comfort. 
The maid greeted her with a most respect- 
ful courtesy. 

“If you please, my lady, the housekeep. 
er desired me to remain here at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

‘Draw that easy-chair to the tollet-tabie,”’ 


| said Lady Doris; “find me a footstool and 


give me from my box there a book bound 
in yellow paper.’’ 

Her orders were obeyed witha quick- 
ness and dexterity tbat amazed her, im- 
perious as she was, 

“Now,” said Lady Doris, leaning back 
in her chair so as to enjoy the fire and 


_ bright pearly light, “you can brush my 
| bair; bat be very careful—I am very par- 


ticular over it.”’ 

it was certainly a sight to be seen, that 
long, rippling, golden hair, bright as the 
sunbeams, soft as silk, fine, abundant, full 
of natural wavea. The girl looked at it 
admiringly as it hung over her arms ina 
great shower. 

“It really does seem a pity to sleep in 
it," she thought. “If it were my hair I 
should like to take it off at night.” 

When sufficient of that ceremony had 
been gone through, Lady Doris turned 
round. 

“Will you go to the housekeeper and 
say I should like some wine and a bunch 
of grapes, if she bas any ?”’ 

The maid complied. The housekeeper, 
all anxiety to please my lady, sent a bottie 
of finest Burgundy, with a bunch of rich 
grapes that were tempting enough.” 

“My mistress is as beautiful as an 
angei,’’ said the maid, “but she knows 
how to look after her own comforts.”’ 

“So do all ladies,”’ was the housekeep 
ers reply; ‘‘what else have they to do? 
But when you have livedas long as | have, 
Emily, you will know how to wait upon 
peopie without making comments upon 
them.”’ 

The maid returned to the room: her 
lovely young mistress still sat reading by 
the fire. 

“What shall I do for you in the morn- 
ing, my lady 7’ she asked. 

“See that | am not called too early; iet 
me have some chocolate just after | awake, 
and see that the waterof my beth is both 
warmed and perfumed.” 

Emily opened her eyes in wonder, but 
thought it better to say no more. She 
contented herself by thinking again that 
Lady Studieigh knew how tostady her 
own comforta. 

“Is there anything more I can do to- 
night, my lady ?”’ 

“Nothing more,” was the reply, given 


with a smile that won the maid’s heart for ‘ 


ever and ever 


She hastened t& He housek ceper’s room 


© make ber report. 





‘So besstifal, kind, and gracious, but a 
thoroagt iady— so nonsense, no freedom 
—e lady who looked as though she would 
keep the whole world in its piace.” And 
the servants crowded round her to listen 
and edmire 

Lady Doris was impatient to be sions— 
im patient to lock the door between herself 
end all bumen kind, in order that she 
might give some little freedom to the emo- 
tions pent up in her heart. 

She had controiied herself so well; she 
hed won surprise, sdmiration, and won- 
der by simply refraining from expressing 
any of the three. 

Now no curious eyes were gasing at her, 
no curious ears were listening to what 
words im ber triumph escaped her. She 
locked the door, then stood before the 
large mirror and steadfastly looked at her- 
self 


“All this is mine!’ she said. “I have 
every wish of my heart at last! I have 
luxury such as I never dreamed of—mag- 
nificence suited for a queen! | bave a title 
that makes music in my ears! I have one 
of the nobiest earisin England for my 
father! Ah, bow near | have been to los 
img all this; even now I might lose it if 
that terrible secret of mine become known 
—it would be taken from me. My father 
would forgive me many things, but never 
that.” 

She stood quite still; the color faded 
from her beautiful face; a cold chill seized 
her. 
“How foolish Iam,” she said. “What 
need bave I to fear? Only one other per- 
son knows my secret, and he would be the 
last, I know, to make it known. If ever 
be attem pts it he shal! die.”’ 

Thea she isughed, but there was some 
thing dreary in the laugh. 

“I shall never see him again,’’ she said 
to herself; “and if I did—if he deciared 
that he knew me—I should look quite 
steadily in his face and ssy—swear, if 
necessery—that in al! my life I had never 
met him before. Iam Studleigh enough 
to have nerve for that. Who was my 
mother, | wonder? Some one of whom 
the earl is evidently ashamed; therefore 
she can have little interest for me.”’ 


CHAPTER L. 


OTW ITHSTAN DING all the kindness 
and hospitality that the earl had 
shown to Mark, it was some relief to 

the farmer to know that when morning 
dawned he was that day to return home. 
The grandeur of Linieigh Court oppressed 
him; he longed to be with his laborers and 
his cattle, at work. 

The earl took breakfast with them; Lady 
Doris was not down—‘“‘she was tired,” the 
maid said. 

“I was afraid it would be too much for 
her,” said Mre. Brace. “I am sure, my 
lord, the more I think of it, the more won- 
derfal it seemsa.”’ 

“Yea, it is quite a romance,”’ laughed 
the earl But neither he nor those with 
whom he spoke dreamed how that ro- 
mance was to end in a tragedy. 

The morning being fine, though cold, 
the earl asked them to visit the conserva- 
tories. By this time Doris had comedown 
and was ready to join them. 

While they were going through one of 
the large conservatories, Lady Doris sud- 
denly caught sight of the Indian plant she 
bead admired so much at Downsbury 
Castie—the plant with scariet belis and 
sweet, subtic perfume. She hastened to 
it, and clasped a spray in her white 
hands. 

“That is like the face of an old friend,” 


she said. 

“Why ?” asked the earl, amused by the 
action. 

“I saw some flowers like it at Downs 
bury Castie,” she replied. 

The earl looked keenly at her. 

“Downsbury Castie!” he said. “I knew 
the Duke of Downsbury. What took you 
there, Doris ?”’ 


“What takes half the world every- 
where?” sne replied. ‘Curiosity. I 
wanted so very much to see the intericr of 
& castle, and to see if the people living 
there really ied fairy lives.’’ 

“And what did you think?” he asked, 
still im the same voice. 

“I liged it very much, but, papa, I like 
Linieigh Court better—it is more Italian, 
with sunshine and flowers everywhere.” 

“So you saw ali the flowers at Downs 
bary Castie?’ he continued, in the tone 
of one who asks a question. 

“Yes, and beautiful enough they were: 
but I eaw something even fairer than the 
flowers, papa.”’ 

“What was that, Doris ?’’ 


“I enw—listen gravely—I remember the 


whole of the name—I saw the Lady Es- | 








telle Hereford, only daughter of bis serene 
ond eaety Mghnem, the Dube ef Dowas. 
y-” 

He lsughed, but these was something 
forced and unnataral im the sound. 

“I Know ber,” he enid, trying to speak 
calmly; “they are very dear friends of 
mine. What did you think of her 
Doris ?” ' 
peal to and rely om the judgment of this 
fair young deughter. 

“I thought her perfectly besutiful, per. 
fectly graceful, perfectly gentie, but tame, 
papa” 


“Tame, child! What do you meas tr’ 
he ask >d. 

1 was such 8 novel and not overpicasant 
sensation for him to bear a mother called 
“tame” by her daughter, although it was 
done in supreme ignorance 

“I cannot explain the word, papa if 
you cannot understand it by instinct. 
Earie would if he were here. I liked ber 
very much, but she puzzied me; her face 
kept changing color; she was proud, ye 
familiar: haughty, yet gentic. She talked 
to me about love snd marriage, just a 
Mattie would have talked.” 

‘“‘Puor Estelle?’ murmured the ear!; then 
he said aloud: “How would Mattie have 
talked? Give me an exampie.” 

“My lord!” cried Mra Brace, in alarm. 
**] am quite eure that Mattie never said 
wrong thing in ber life.” 

“I am equally sure of it,” said the eazi, 
kindly. 

“Mattie, like Ledy Ezstelle, has great 


‘That is right,” sald the earl. Even to 
himself he did not own how the introduc 
tion of Lady Eatelle’s name had startied 
him. 

Doris hastened on among the flowérs 
Lord Linleigh lingered behind, while be 
said to Mark and his wife: 

“You are tenants of the Duke of Downs 
bury, are you not?” 

‘*Yon,” replied Mark. 

‘Then I do not mind telling you, in all 
confidence, that you will probably bear or 
read something about Lady Hereford snd 


“My lord,” she said, “I am so sorry thet 
Lady Doris called ner tame.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“She speaks her mind frankiy,” be ssid, 
“and that, at least, iss recommendation. 
Lady Estelle would only be amused if she 
heard it.”’ 

“He means to marry her,” said Mark 
his wife, as the earl hurried after nie 
daughter; but Mra. Brace had the strang- 
est expression on ber fave 

“What is it?’ Mark asked. “Sarely 
you are not ill f” ‘ 

“No, Iam not ill; bat I will say this, 
Mark, it isa most swful world—no ose 
can understand it.” 

“Do as I do, my dear ; the world never 
trouble me, because I take no notice of it” 

Bat that philosophy was not in the wey 

Mark's wife. 

“on said the earl, when be overtook 
his daughter, “1 wish to consalt you.” — 

“] am not a very wise person to consult. 
she replied, with s charming little smile, 
“bat what little wit I have is quite at your 
a ady doar aie,” bo exit, “between our- 
selves, the Stadieighs have never been de 
ficient in wit, but there hes hardly been 


try to alter it,” she said, 
begin with, I will steady my own. “a 
do you wish to consult me sbout, psp* 

“] want to do something sabstantis! s0¢ 
handsome for your —_- ” 
said. “What shall it be 

“A steam-plow {for Mark, snd eee 
satin dress for his wife—that is the highest 
ambition of both.” 


gifts. But I mean something substentisl 
What do you think of a thousand pounds 
as s dowry for bis daughter, the 
sand to be spect in improvements 0P 
farm ?”’ 


them 80 
it ie very charming of you to give 
much,” she replied. 

Lord Linleigh looked wistfully st ber. 
“Money eould never repay such * 
fit as Mark Brace and bis wife bave © 


hd said. “| sm 

ferred upon me, Doris,” be hae 
an aristocrat, it is true; bat | shall be 

honest farmer 


proad of reckoning that 


among my friends than I should of © 


ing a king brother. — 


e noripk 
‘<5 ¢ js aleost worth pr’ 


id 
I must confess woe 


“That is a very grand sentiment, | 
laughed Doria. 
ing in a book. 
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per bave s king for my brother than 
any man for a friend. Ithink Mark will 
be delighted with the stesm-plow. After 
ail, what you are pleased to call the benefit 
they conferred om you was not without its 
reward. Mark Brace was very fond ot 
me—he always anid I meade the sunshine 
of Brackenside.”” 

The earl looked amused st this fashion 
of making matters straight; hat before 
they went away, be giaddened the hearts 
of the farmer and his wife. 

“A thousand pounds ?” said Mark, look- 
ing in the most bewildered fashion at the 
cheek he beid im bis band—“s thousand 
pounds, my lord, to spend as! like! It is 
im possi bie—It can pot be true. 1 must not 
take it—! bave dome nothing to deserve 

But Lord Linleigh greeted his scruples 
with — 

“You have done for meand my daugb- 
ter that which few would have done so 
weil,”’ he said. 

“| did my duty, my lord—no less, no 
more; ands thousand pounds for doing 
my duty is an Csormous reward.” 

But his surprise was redoubied when, 
added to this, the earl insisted that he 
should take a thousand pounds for Mat- 
tie’s dowry, and would not hearof any 
refusal. 

Then. indeed, the tears stood warm and 
bright in Mark’s eyes, and Mra. Brace 
wept likeachild. “A dowry for Mattie !”’ 
—the brightest bopa, the maddest dream 
they had ever entertained. 

Mattie to have a fortane! Not that it 
would make hers wealthy heiress, but it 
would at least secure ber from ail want. 
Let them die now, whensoeve; Heaven 
pleased —their daughter would never 
want 

Lord Linleigh eouwid never forget the 
thanks that were lavished on him—the 
gratitude, the warmth of emotion. 

“And now,” said the earl, “there is one 
thing more that i wish you to do for me. 
Itrelates to my daughter's engsegement 
with Earle Morsay.” 

Mark looked at him with auxious eyes. 

“We have been speaking of that, my 
lord—my wifesand i It may not perhape 
seem mueb of a match for her, now that 
she is my lady; Dat if you were to search 
the wide world over, you would never 
find any one who loved her so dearly as 
Earie—no one so honest, so good and true. 
It will be but a poor chance for her, my 
lord, if she finds = fortune and loses 
Earie.”’ 

“So I believe,” said the earl. “It is 
sbout that I wish to spesk to you. You 
will see Earle om your return; teil him, 
from mé, that the change in my daughb- 
ter’s position need make none in her en- 
gagement to him; tell him, from me, that | 
far as my consent can ratify and ap- 
Prove it, I most freely give that consent. 
Teli bim also that I will do my best to 
push his fortune.”’ 

Mra. Brace looked at him with gratetal 
approval. 





“My iord,” she said, in her simple 
fashion, “they speak trathfuily when they 
call you a noble man.” 

Lady Doris, proad of her name, ber Tur- 
tune, her position, did not feel quite so 
Pleased when she heard this It had been 
all very well whem she was Doris Brace— 
it had been sli very weil in Florence, | 
when Earie had become tiresome, she had 
been com pelied to repest ber promine ot | 
mariage, aad pledge herself to him over 
and over again; but there had been a faint 
hope in ber mind that when she was once 
with ber father, ander the shelter of bis | 
roof, he would never aliow her to fulfill j 
(he engagement 

She never dreamed that he would chiv- 
sirously exact its fulfiliment. Still, she | 
Was wise enough to be silent, and not say | 
what was in her mind. She bad learned 
that great lesson women so often fail in— | 
when to be silent and when to speak. | 

When they were once more alone, Mra. | 

expressed her great sense of the | 
‘erl’s kindness apd real goodness. She 
etn ‘itso noble of him that he should 

. (he engagement to eontinue 

ed would break Earie’s heart to lose 
you,” she said. “When you went away— 
-_ | mean—I thougnt be would have 


lady Doris raised her head with the 

md air Deturai to ber. 

te Go net understand,” she said. 
earl could not break his word, or 

d¢ another person to break s 


Promise Noblease oblige ! 

‘ bang y dear,” anid the kindly woma 

YOU are far abeed of me—I never did 

stag ‘erstand you—you are clever and 

that | as heave speech of your own 

me Pty hot foliow bowever great 
you may be, you will never find 


any one to love you so truly as FEarie 
does.” 

“I am sure of that, she replied ; then 
-arned hastily away. She was growing 
tired of nothing but Earle. 

Surely they were all in s conspiracy, all 
plotting for Earle. Yet, despite ber im- 
patience, she owned to herseif that all the 
love she had to give away was given to 
him. 





CHAPTER LI. 


HE stmwospbere seemed clearer to Lady 
Doris Stadieigh when the kindly 
farmer and his wife were gone. She 

wanted nothing to remind her of what 
she chosen to call that miserable period of 
her life. : 

She was always vexed that the earl had 
spoken so frankly of them as her foster 
parents. There was no need, surely, for 
allthe house to know that she had been 
brought ap on a farm. 

Sbe would hsve been surprised if she 
could bave known the smount of respect 
that the servants, one and aii, felt for 
Mark Brace. 

No person could know him without feei- 
ing tor him the greatest possibile liking; 
his honesty, the simple, rugged grandeur 
of bis character, attracted all. 

She, who measured men by the length 
of their pedigree and purses, was quite 
unabie, even in her own mind, to do jus. 
tice to Mark Brace. 

He might be as chivairous as Keyar4, 
self-denying as Sir Philip Sydney, brave 
asthe Black Prince but, for ali that, he 
was only a farmer. Therefore it was ua re- 
lief to her when be was gone. She felt 
more at ease in her father’s house when 
they were gone. 

When Lord Linleigh, sfter seeing them 
off from the station, bad returned to the 
court, he sent for bis daughter Ww the 


library. 
“Now my darling,” be said, “it 1 quite 


time we had a little serious talk together. 
How strange it seems to me to haves 
grown-up daughter like you. Sit down; | 
bave so much to say to you. To begin 
with, do you find yourself at home 7’ 

“I bave never feit more at bowe in wy 
life,’’ she replied, calmly; “and I think it 
is because I am in my nght piace at last.’’ 

“Must probably so. Now, Doria, there 
are several things that you want, and 
must have at once—a Parisian waiting 
maid and a wardrobe suited to your posi- 
tion. Do you ride?” 

“Yes; it is one of wy favorite amuse 
ments, 

“That is right; you must haves horse 
and a groow; there will bea carriage at 
your disposal. But over your wardrobe 
we must have some advice. You willre 
quire everything, just as though you were 
being married.” 

“That is certain,” she replied, with a 
quiet smile; “bat I do not think I sbali 
need advice. I am quite competent my- 
self to select what I want.”’ 

“But, my dear child, how can you be?” 

“You forget that I went out as gover- 


| ness, and so had the opportunity of study- 


ing those things. Trust me and see. I 





“You are right, paps,’ she ssid; aod the 
admission pleased him. 

“It will also be greatiy to your advan- 
tage, Doris,”” he continued. “When you 
make your debut in the great world, you 
will find the chaperonage of a lady easen- 
tial to you. Still, my child, although there 
aremany advantages, for you, do not let 
me misiead you. It is not for your sake | 
am going to marry; itisfor my own, be 
cause | really love the lady who wili soon, 
I hope, be Countess of Linleigb.”’ 

Sbe made a violent effort to conquer her- 
self. There was nothing to be gained, she 
knew, by opposition—everything wy 
cheertul acquiescence, She went to him 
and clasped ber arms around his neck, 
and kissed bis face. 

“I hope you will be bappy, papa,”’ she 
said—‘‘I hope you will be very bappy.”’ 

“Thank you,” he replied, cheerfully; ‘1 
do not doubt it, wy darling. I think we 
shall all be bappy together. Guess, Doris, 
who it is that 1 bope soon to bring bere.”’ 

“1 can’t guess, pepa. I do not know the 
ladies of your worid.”’ 

“You know this one,” he said, lsugh- 
ingly, while she, balf frighvened, said: 

“How can | 7’ 

“You bave been to Downsbury Castle, 
have you not?” 

A sudden light came over her face, then 
she laughed. 

“Can it be Lady Eeteiie Hereford?’ she 
cried. “Oh, papa, you will never forgive 
me for calling her tame.”’ 

**] have forgiven you. Do you not think 
you will be very happy with ber.’ 

“lamsure! shall like her very much; 
she is #0 fair, so well bred, #0 gentie. How 
littie | dreamed, paps, on that day | wae 
sitting #0 near to her, that she would be 
my step-mother—ihat I should ever live 
witb ber. | am so glad !”’ 

Sve did not understand why his tace 
quivered, as with pain. He drew the 
bright, goiden head down to his breast. 

“My darling,”’ he said, gently, “you 
shall bave ali the love, the care, the affec 
tion that a father can show his child—yuu 
shall have everything your heart desires 
and wishes for, if you will do one thing tn 
returo.’’ 

“I will do anything in return,’’ she said. 

And for once there was something like 
deep feeling in her voice. 

“J want you & be kind to this wife of 
mine, Doris. Sheis not very strong; she 
had been petted and spoiled ali her iife. 
Be kind to her as though—as though you 
were ber own child, or her own younger 
sister. Wiil you, Doris? Promise me 





that, and you will give me the greatont | 


bappineéses that it isin your power tw con- 
fer upon ms6.’’ 

**] do promise,” cried Doris. “1 cannot 
say that I will love her as my mother, but 
I will Le everything that is gentie and 


| obedient”’ 


“Thank you, my darling. Only do that, 


| and you will see what return I will make 
| to you. There is another thing, Doria, | 


shall go at once to Madame Francoise, the | 
head court miiliner, and you will ve satis | 


fied, I am sure, with the resuit.’”” 

“4 shall be delighted, I am sure, if that 
be the case,”’ said the earl. “Then you will 
want jewels. The Studleigh jewels are 
very fine ones—I suppose we have the 
finest jewels in the world.” 

“Why will they not do for me, then 7’ 
she asked. 

‘-Because they must go to my wile. 
The family jewels are siways the pro. 
perty of the reigning Countess of laAn- 


leigh.”’ 


wish to speak to you about. You heard 
and sgreed with what I said t Mra, 
Brece, that | wish your lover, Karle 
Moray, to understand that I shall conser 
the engagement between you as binding 
asthough you bad always remained at 
tue farm.”’ 

“You are vory kind, pepa,”’ she ssid; 
but this time there was no ring of truth 
and tenderness ip her voice. 

“itis but just, Doris. I shall make bix 
aivancement in the world my chief atudy. 
Money €an be no objection your wmarriage 
—you will in ail probability haven large 
fortune—still | aheuld like the man you 
merry to hold some position in the world. 
From what you tell meof Karlie Moray, I 


| should imagine that be is «man of great 


“But, pepa, there is no reigning Countem — 


of Linleigh,’’ sbe said, with a iittie iaugb. 
“No, my dear—not just st present; but 
1 hope that there soon will be.” 
His face flushed slightly, and he looked 
confused for a few momentse Then he 


aaid : 
“Tnat is another of the things I want to 


‘talk to you about. I ought™ tell you 
| that I think of marrying sgain.” 


There wasa few minutes of dead silence. 

She did not quite like it; it was not 
what she had expected. She had antic 
ipated being mistress of Linieigh Court 
The earl continsged : ; 

“Jt will be much happier for me, Doris, 
and decidedly better for you. You jabor 
under great disad vantages at present, a! 
though I acknowledge your beauty, your 


grace, and your tact % be perfect: st 
you require before . make tet 
in the great wor eDer ewe 

time in the society fa we rained w 


man of the worid 
Sbe wat quick enough Ww an w toet tpi* 


was perfectly trae. 


talent. If so, there can be little dim 
eulty.”’ 

“He bas something more than talen’,”’ 
said Doris, proudly —‘‘hs has genius.” 

“My dear child, you will know, when 
you are as old as I am, that talent and in 
dustry are worth avy amount of genius 

“| am eure that he bas industry, paps,’ 


she said. 
“Then, if he bas industry and genius, 
bis fortune is sure,’ said the earl. ‘An 


soon a6 we have « Countess of Linieigh & 
do the honors, we must ask Farle Moray 
to come and #66 u4.”’ 

Of all things, teat was perhaps what «he 
desired most, that he should #ee ber in her 
true piece, surrounded by aii the iuxury 
and wagoificence tbat beivnged Wo her sta 
tion. it wes the strongest wieb of ber 
heart. 

*Oan we not ia” Hite ee 
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WALKING —A Swiss statistican has taken 
the trouble to count the number of steps 
he took in walking during the whole year. 
The number be finds to have been 9 760, 900, 
or an average of 26,710 stepsaday. ‘(ioing 
stili further into details, he deciares that 
over 600,000 of these steps were taken in 
going up and down stairs. 

Bevrime is Ancigsnt Dayas.—The boys 
and girls of this period would think their 
lote very bard should they be sent to bed 
atdark. Yet the majority of grown peo- 
ple, as well as the children, in ancient 
Home rarely lighted acandie unless at 
dawn. In Kome, Athens, Kgypt, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean «lore, 
the bedtime was between seven and nine 
o'clock in the evening, scoording to the 
season. The Turks go to bed early and 
get up early to thie day. 

ITALIAN WARMING ArrankaTUs —No 
Italian spertment, however humble, is 
without its cassetta for the feet. They are 
oval boxes, generally of brass, with per- 
forated lids, and are filied with «mail 
burning chareoal. Sealdini, heated ina 
similiar way for warming the hands, sre 
lerre cotta baskets of graceful shape, with 
acireular handie by which they can be 
carried about. But the quaintest of ail ap- 
piiances inthe Italian substitute for the 
warming pan. It is simply a wooden cage 
open at the bottom, inside which ia «wung 
by a strong wire the earthenware secaidino, 
full of live charcoal. 

THe SUMMER OF THE Saints. —It in @l- 
most oo good to be true, but yet it is ssid 
to be the case, (hatevery autumn there is 
a second seninmer, beginning on the Ztrd of 
October and lasting for some thirty day. 
Ob that the poor foik of the British Istes 
might get an occasional glimpse of such a 
season! Thia short second summer bears 
various names, It tas heen called St. 
Martin's» Summer, the saint's day being 
on the lith of November; All Saint’s Day; 
Hallowe'en Summer, the Siet of October 
being Hallowe'en; and St. Luke's lAttle 
Sumner, although the Saint's Day falia on 
the lsth of October, aslimost before the 
autumnel summer is due, 

THe Keer —It has long been «2 moot 
point whether vingie or married men make 
the test soldiers, Home maintain that the 
jack of wifeand family tonds to maken 
ian more reekiens of hia life, therefore a 
4008 woidier, Others say that the married 
man is a«limost a veteran when he enters 
the ranks, being inured tc combat, there 
fore a good soldier. In the recent Tanisian 


| campaign «a French colonel was questioned 


upon this point. “Both are right,” said 
he. “Look yonder. Do you see that bat 
talion of bappy, devil may-care fellows? 
They aré ail singie men, and they woold 
take their lives in their hands. Hat look 
again. Do you #66 those taciturn, sombre, 
gioomy-lovuking men there? They sre al! 
married, and in « hand-tohand fight they 
are terrors.” “What ie the name of tie 
battalion?" asked the enquirer, ‘They 
are called,’ said the colonel gravely, ‘*The 
Children of Despair.’ 

Woov Exsonaving.—The invention of 
wood engraving, like that of gunpowder, 
has been claimed for the Chinese, whose 
Looks have certainly been printed for ages 
from engraved blocks It hae oven been 
nmeertied that the art of cutting fyures in 
relief and printing lu pressions of them 


OG pepper Wee known end practised by 
that nation as early a the reigi: of the 
renowned Emperor Wu-Wing, Ila) KB ©. 
There in no doubt that wood stanpe were 


uKed by the ancient FEyyptianes and Ke- 
inane for stamping bricks, and other 
articies wiade of clay:and that wooo and 
metal stamps of monograms, etc, were 
ueed in various EKvropean countries for 
astlestinyg deede and other documents, ata 
very early perio i, when writing was con- 


eidered an extraordinary accompliahment, 
even for princes. It was not, however, 
until the beginning of the fifteenth cent 
ury thet any evidences of wood engrav- 
ing, @8 Understood at thia day, were found. 
[ne eariiest print of which any certain 
juformation’ can be ottaine i ie that dis 
ecxyvered in one of the inos’ ance ent con- 
vents of Germany, which representa Mt. 
Christopher carrying the infant “aviour 
acittes (he #4, 404 late tL This art 
War GIN pioyesd it “ifa oany f the 
early editions ! Hit aod with 


“4 etjtade 
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my daughter! Child, how like you areto | ‘The sooner she bad finished with these 


me!" 

“Il am very giad, papa; am | not like 
mother, too ?"’ 

“No,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘not in the 
least. Thank Heaven for it!" 

When they beard those words they 
thought that he had certainly married 
beneath him-—-that his marriage hed not 
turned out happily. 

“There are some necessary jegal forms 
to be gone though,’’ said the earl, ‘‘and as 
business is always disagreeable, it will be 
weil, perhaps, if we nettie that at once. 
My lewyer is in attendance. It will be 
necessary for you and Mra, Brace to make 
an effidavit stating that this is indeed my 
daughter, the infant piaced under your 
c ” 

“That will be es sy enough,” said Mark. 
“If some one does the writing, I will 
sign.’’ 

Lord ILAnieigh laughed; Mra. Brace 
looked a little scandalized at the very free- 
and-easy speech, The earl said, laying 
his hand caressingly on the girl's shoul 
der: 

‘This becomes a very important lady 
now; we must be careful what we do about 


her. Sheiz Lady Doris Studleigh, and 
that is one of the oldest titles in Eng 
land,”’ 

“Who could have thought it?’ said 


kindly Mra Krace. “lady Doris Stud 
leigh, let ine be the first, your ladyship— 
my dear—to wish you health and strength 
to enjoy your good fortune,”’ 

The earl was pleased when he saw hin 
daughter clasp her arme round her foster- 
mother's neck. 

‘Hhe hasa loving, grateful heart,’’ he 
said t bimeelf, ‘‘and thal ie rare enough 
in a Mtudleigh.’’ 

He little dreamed that in those few min- 
utes Doris had read his character secu. 
rately, and that the action was perforined 
entirely to please hii, 

The bell was rung, and the lawyer ap 
peared. The affidavits were soon drawn 
out. Mark and his wife each swore 
solemnly that the young lady they brought 
to the earl was the child who had been left 
under their charge. Mark was greatly re- 
lieved when be found that be had nothing 
more to do than sign his own name. 

“Affidavita were certainly never leas 
necessary,’’ said the lawyer. “The Lady 
Doris has a true Studleigh face.”’ 

How the girl’s heart beat with high 
pride and gratified vanity as she heard her 
title from strange lips! 

Then the lawyer was dismissed, and the 
earl led the way tothe hall. To the sur. 
prise of the three strangers ali the servants 
of the household were assembied, evi 
dently by the earl’s desire. He stopped 
one moment, looked at them, then, taking 
his daughter by the hand, led her before 
them. 

“My good friends,"’ said the earl, “I 
have a few words to say to you, and those 
few words are better said in public. You 
are, most of you, aware, | suppose, that 
years ago l was a captain in the army, 
without any expectation of ever being an 
earl. I married before! went to India~— 
some of you know it, some do not. One 
daughter was born to me, and | lost my 
wife. My daughter has lived under tbe 
obarge of her worthy foster-parents, and | 
trost you will pay ail obedience, all re- 
spect, all honor to Lady Doris Studleigh.”’ 





“Long live Lady Doris Studleigh !” said | 


some of the more enthusiastic, 

There was not a beart present which was 
not touched by emotion. All eyes were 
fixed on that beautiful face turned half 
wistfully toward them. 

“Long fe and happiness !’’ 
others, 

The ear! looked pleased, then he led the 
way to the dining-room, where a grand 
banquet were prepared. 

Mark never forgot that dinner—the plate, 
the wines, the fruit, the exquisite dishes, 
the number of well-trained servants, His 
embarrassment was at times something 
dreadful, but the earl was so kind, so con- 
siderate; he helped him at such critical 
periods, keeping during the whole timean 
observant eye on his daughter. 

He was charmed with her grace, ber 
dignity; and her perfectly easy manner ce- 
lighted him even more than her marvel. 
ous beauty. 

He saw that she was quite familiar with 
all the little details of table etiquette; and 
while he inwardly thanked Heaven that it 
was 60, he secretiy wondered how she had 
acquired it; evidently the good farmer and 
his wife had not taught her. 

When dinner was over, the earl would 
not hear of their return, as Mark wished 
He deciared that they must remain and see 


sald the 


all the sights of Linleig to the secre 


annoyance ' Doris 


| 
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vulgar people,” she said to herself, ‘the 
sooner she should be able to teke her own 
piace.” 

But she was quick enough to take ber 
cue from the earl’s kindly bebaevior to 
them. Lord Linleigh bad indeed quite 
sense enough to s a noble, sterl- 
ing character like Mark’s.s He madethem 
bappy s* possible all the evening, and 
when they had retired he drew bis daugb- 
ter to his side. 

“| bave made no arrangements for you, 
my darling; shall we discuss them now ?”’ 

“No,” she replied quickly, “not until 
Mr. and Mrs. Brace are goneaway. I want 
to think of nothing but them while they 
are here,”’ 

He was so delighted that be drew her 
closer to him, saying: 

“You are a treasure, Doris—you are, in- 
deed, my darling. The housekeeper has a 
niece who will ect as your maid until you 
choose one. The blue room has been pre- 
pared for you; to-morrow you shall choose 
a suite for yourseif.’”’ 

She thanked him, and then bade bim 
good -pbigbt. 

He watched the gracefcil figure and 
beautiful face until the door closed, then 
he sank back in bis chair in unutterable 
relief. 

“Thank Heaven !’’ he said, “that is all 
over. I must write to Estelle and tell her 
how wellit bas all passed off.”’ He sat 
musing for a sbort time with a smileon bis 
face, 

“| ought, most certainly, to think my- 
self a very happy man,” he said. ‘In all 
my life l have seen nothing to compare 
with that girl’s face. Estelle will be very 
proud of her.” 

Meanwhile his daughter was rehearsirg 
her firet lesson in the dignified retirement 
of ber own room. She had found in the 
pretty chamber, known as the blue room, 
apretty, rosy maid waiting for ber; a 
brigbt fire was burning, the lamps were 
lighted on the toilet-table; the room looked 
the very picture of luxury and comfort. 
The maid greeted her with a most respect- 
ful courtesy. 

“If you please, my lady, the housekeep. 
er desired me to rewain here at your ser- 
vice.’ 

‘Draw that easy-chair to the toilet-table,”’ 
said Lady Doris; “find me a footstool and 
xive me from my box there a book bound 
in yellow paper.’’ 

Her orders were obeyed witha quick- 
ness and dexterity tbat amazed her, im- 
perious as she was, 

Now,” said Lady Doris, leaning back 
in her chair so as to enjoy the fire and 
bright pearly light, ‘“‘you can brush my 
hair; but be very careful—I am very par- 
ticular over it,” 

It was certainly a sight to be seen, that 
long, rippling, golden hair, bright as the 
sunbeams, soft as silk, fine, abundant, full 
of natural waves, The girl looked at it 
admiringly as it hung over her arms ina 
great shower. 

“It really does seem a pity to sleep in 
it,’ she thought. “If it were my hair I 
should like to take it off at night.” 

When sufficient of that ceremony had 
been gone through, Lady Doris turned 
round. 

“Will you go to the housekeeper and 
say I should like some wine anda bunch 
of grapes, if she bas any ?”’ 

The maid complied. The housekeeper, 
ali anxiety to please my lady, sent a bottle 
of finest Burgundy, with a bunch of rich 
Krapes that were tempting enough.” 

“My mistress is as beautiful as an 
angel,’’ said the maid, “but she knows 
how to look after her own comforts,”’ 

“So do all ladies,’’ was the housekeep. 
er's reply; ‘what else heve they to do? 
But when you have lived as long as 1 have, 
Emily, you will know how to wait upon 
people without making comments upon 
them.’’ 

The maid returned to the room: her 
lovely young mistress still sat reading by 
the fire. 

‘*W hat shall I do for you in the morn- 
ing, my lady 7’ she asked. 

‘See that 1 am not called too early; jet 
me have some chocolate just after | awake, 
and see that the watero! my bath is both 
warmed and perfumed.” 

Emily opened her eyes in wonder, but 
thought it better to say no more. She 
contented herself by thinking again that 
Lady Studieigh knew how to stady her 
own conmforta. 

“Is there anything more I can do to- 
night, my lady ?"’ 

‘‘Nothing more,”’ was the reply, given 


with a smile that won the maid’s heart for ‘ 


ever and ever 
She bastened t& 
make ber 


the housek eeper’s room 
report 





‘®o beautiful, kind, and grecious, but « 
thoroagh lady—no nonsense, no freedom 
—a lady who looked as though she would 
keep the whole world in its place.” And 
the servants crowded round her to listen 
and admire. 

Lady Doris was impatient to be slone— 
im patient to look the door between herself 
and all human kind, im order that she 
might give some little freedom to the emo- 
tions pent up in her heart. 

She had controlled herself so well; she 
had won surprise, sdmiration, and won- 
der by simply refraining from expressing 
any of the three. 

Now no curious eyes were gasing at her, 
no curious ears were listening to what 
words in her triumph escaped her. She 
locked the door, then stood before the 
large mirror and steadfastly looked at her- 
self. 

“All this is mine!’ she said. “I have 
every wish of my heart at last! I bave 
luxury such as I never dreamed of—mag- 
nificence suited for a queen! I bave a title 
that makes music in my ears! I have one 
of the noblest earlsin England for my 
father! Ah, how near | have been to los- 
ing allthis; even now I might lose it if 
that terrible seoret of mine become known 
—it would be taken from me. My father 
would forgive me many things, but never 
that.” 

She stood quite still; the color faded 
from her beautiful face; a cold chill seized 
her. 

“How foolish Iam,” she said. “What 
need have I to fear? Only one other per- 
son knows my secret, and he would be the 
last, I know, to make it known. If ever 
be attempts it he shal! die.”’ 

Then she laughed, but there was some 
thing dreary in the laugh. 

“I shall never see bim again,”’ she said 
to herself; “and if I did—if he declared 
that he knew me—!I should look quite 
steadily in his face and ssy—sewear, if 
necessary—that in all my life I had never 
met him before. Iam Studleigh enough 
to have nerve for that. Who was my 
mother, 1 wonder? Some one of whom 
the earl is evidently ashamed; therefore 
she can have little interest for me.” 





CHAPTER L. 


OTWITHSTAN DING ail the kindness 
and hospitality that the ear! had 
shown to Mark, it was some relief to 

the farmer to know that when morning 
dawned he was that day to return home. 
The grandeur of Linieigh Court oppressed 
him; he longed to be with his laborers and 
his cattle, at work. 

The earl took breakfast with them; Lady 
Doris was not down—“‘she was tired,” the 
maid said. 

‘‘] was afraid it would be too much for 
her,”’ said Mrs. Brace. “I am sure, my 
lord, the more I think of it, the more won- 
derful it seems,.’’ 

“Yes, it is quite a romance,” laughed 
the earl. But neither he nor those with 
whom he spoke dreamed how that ro- 
mance was to end in a tragedy. 

The morning being fine, though cold, 
the earl asked them to visit the conserva- 
tories. By this time Doris had come down 
and was ready to join them. 

While they were going through one of 
the large conservatories, Lady Doris sud- 
denly caught sight of the Indian plant she 
had admired so much at Downsbury 
Castle—the plant with scarlet bells and 
sweet, subtie perfume. She hastened to 
it, and clasped a spray in her white 
hands, 

“That is like the face of an old friend,” 
abe said, 

“Why ?” asked the earl, amused by the 
action. 

“I saw some flowers like it at Downs- 
bury Castie,”’ she replied. 

The ear! looked keenly at her. 

“‘Downsbury Castie!” he said. “I knew 
the Duke of Downsbury. What took you 
there, Doris ?”’ 

‘What takes half the world every- 
where?” she replied. “Curiosity. I 
wanted so very much to see the interior of 
& castle, and to see if the people living 
there really led fairy lives.” 

“And what did you think?” he asked, 
still in the same voice. 

“I liged it very much, but, I like 
Linleigh Court better—it is sneip ‘Saal, 
with sunshine and flowers every where.”’ 

‘So you saw ali the flowers at Downs- 
bury Castle?’ he continued, in the tone 
of one who asks a question. 

“Yes, and besutifal enough they were; 
but I saw something even fairer than the 
flowers, papa.”’ 

‘What was that, Doris f’’ 

“I saw—listen gravely 
whole of the name 


I remember the 
[ saw the Lady Ezs- 
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telle Hereford, only daughter of bis serene 
ond micnty Righnom, the Dube of Downs. 
y: 

He laughed, but there was something 
forced and unnataral in the sound. 

“1 Know ber,” he said, trying to speak 
calmly; ‘they are very dear friends of 
mine. What did you think of her 
Doris ?”’ . 
cedhtedea dinate ee to ap. 

to rely on the judgment of 
fair young daughter. - 
“I thought her perfectly beeutiful, per. 
fectly graceful, perfectly gentie, but tame, 
papa.” 

“Tame, child! What do you mest 
he ask >d. 

I was such « novel and not overpicasant 
sensation for him to bear a mother called 
“tame” by her daughter, although it was 
done in supreme ignorance, 

“I cannot explain the word, papa, if 
you cannot understand it by instina 
Earle would if he were here. I liked ber 
very much, but she puzzied me; her face 
kept changing color; she was proud, yet 
familiar; haughty, yet gentie. She talked 
to me about love and marriage, just as 
Mattie would have talked.”’ 

‘‘Puoor Estelle!’ murmured the eari; then 
he said aloud: “How would Mattie have 
talked? Give me an exampie.” 

“My lord!” cried Mra. Brace, in alarm. 
“IT am quite sure that Mattie never said 
wrong thing in her life.”’ 

“7 am equally sure of it,” said the earl, 
kindly. 

“Mattie, like Lady Estelle, has great 
notions, papa—duty and all thovw dis 
agreeable things were first.’”’ 

‘That is right,” said the earl. Even to 
himself he did not own how the introduc 
tion of Lady Eatelle’s name had startled 


him. 

Doris hastened on among the flowérs 
Lord Linleigh lingered bebind, while he 
said to Mark and his wife: 

“You are tenants of the Duke of Downs 
bury, are you pot?” 

‘*Yesa,” replied Mark. 

“Then I do not mind telling you, in all 
confidence, that you will probably bear or 
read something about Lady Hereford sod 
myself which will please you.” 

Mrs. Brace understood him at once. 

“My lord,” sbe said, “I am so sorry thet 
Lady Doris called ner tame.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 

“She speaks her mind frankiy,” be eaid, 
“and that, at least, isa recommendation. 
Lady Estelle would only be amused if she 
heard it.”’ 

‘He means to marry her,” said Mark 
his wite, as the earl hurried after bis 
daughter; but Mrs. Brace had the strang- 
est expression on her fave. 

“What is it?” Mark asked. “Serely 
you are not ill ?”’ 

“No, Iam not ill; bat I will say this, 
Mark, it ies most awful world—no one 
can understand it.”’ 

“Do as Ido, my dear; the world never 
trouble me, because I take no notice of it” 

But that philosophy was not in the way 
of Mark’s wife, 

‘‘Doris,”’ said the earl, when he overtook 
his daughter, ‘1 wish to consult you.” " 
“] am nota very wise to consult. 
she replied, with s charming little smile, 
“but what little wit I have is quite at your 

service, papa.”’ 

“My f=. ohild,”’ he said, ‘between oar 
selves, the Studleighs have never been de- 
ficient in wit, but there bas hardly veer 
one steady head in the whole race.” 

“That is deplorable enough. We must 
try to alter it,” she said, laughingly. “To 
begin with, I will steady my own. What 
do you wish to consult me about, pepe?’ 

“I want to do something substantial sod 
handsome for your foster-parents,” be 
said. ‘What shall it be?’ 

“A steam-plow |for Mark, sod black 
satin dress for his wife—that is the bighest 
ambition of both.” P 

“Then you shall presen 
gifts. But I mean something su beten tial. 
What do you think of s thousand pounds 
as a dowry for bis daughter, and s thou 
sand to be spent in improvements on tbe 
farm ?”’ - 

“] think you are very fortunate to he 
thousands to spare; and I think s/s0 a 
it is very charming of you to give bem 
much,” she fed. 

pon! Psa looked wistfully st ber. 

“Money eould never repay such # bene 
fit as Mark Brace and bis wife bsve a 
ferred upon me, Doris,’ he said " 
an aristocrat, it is true; but | shall — 
proad of reckoning that honest far “ 
among my friends than I should of o 
ing ae king brother.” 

‘That is a very grand sentime® 
laughed Doris. ‘it is almost wor 
ing ina book. 1 must con [eas 
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bave a king for my brother than 
any man for friend. I think Mark will 
be delighted with the stesm-plow. After 
ou are pleased to call the benefit 


ratber 


all, what y 
they conferred on you was not without its 
reward. Mark Brace was very fond ot 


me—he always said I made the sunshine 
of Brackenside.”’ 

The earl looked amused at this fasbion 
of making matters straight; hat before 
they weut away, be giaddened the hearts 
of the farmer and his wife. 

“A thousand pounds 7?” said Mark, look- 
ing in the most bewildered fashion at the 
ebeek be beld in bis hand—‘s thousand 

my lord, to spend asl like! It is 
im possible—it can not be true. I must not 
take it—I1 bave done nothing to deserve 
it” 

But Lord Linleigh greeted his scruples 

“You have done for meand my daugb- 
ter that which few would bave done so 
well,”’ he said. 

“| did my duty, my lord—no less, no 
more; anda thousand pounds for doing 
my duty is an enormous reward.” 

But his surprise was redoubled when, 
added to this, the earl insisted that he 
should take a thousand pounds for Mat 
tie’s dowry, and would not hear of any 
refusal. 

Then, indeed, the tears stood warm and 
bright in Mark’s eyes, and Mra. Brace 
wept likee child. ‘A dowry for Mattie!” 
—the brightest hope, the maddest dream 
they had ever entertained. 

Mattie to have a fortane! Not that it 
would make her a wealthy heiress, bat it 
would at least secure ber from ail want. 
Let them die now, whensoeve; Heaven 
pleased —their daughter would never 
want. 

Lord Linleigh could never forget the 
thanks that were lavished on him—the 
gratitude, the warmth of emotion. 

“And now,” said the earl, “there is one 
thing more that 1 wish you to do for me. 
It relates to my daughbter’s engagement 
with Earle Moray.”’ 

Mark looked at him with auxious eyes. 

“We have been speaking of that, my 
lord—my witeand I. It may not perhaps 
seem mueb of a match for her, now that 
she is my lady; but if you were to search 
the wide world over, you would never 
find any one who loved her so dearly as 
EKarle—no one so honest, so good and true. 
It will be but a poor chance for her, my 
lord, if she finds a fortune and loses 
Earie."’ 

“So 1 believe,” said the earl. ‘It is 
about that I wish to spesk to you. You 
will see Karle on your return; teil him, 
from mé, that tbe change in my daugb- 
ter’s position need make none in her en- 
g3agement to him; tell him, from me, that 
as far as my consent can ratify and ap- 
prove it, I most freely give that consent. 
Tell bim also that I will do my beat to 
push his fortune.’’ 

Mra. Brace looked at bim with gratefal 
approval, 


“My lord,” she said, in her simple | 
fashion, “they speak truthfully when they | 


call you a noble man.”’ 

Lady Doris, proud of her name, ber for- 
tune, ber position, did not feel quite so 
Pleased when she heard this. It bad been 
all very well when she was Doris Brace— 
it had been all very well in Florence, 
when Earle had become tiresome, she had 


been compelled to repeat ber promise ot | 


Halriage, and pledge herself to him over 
and over again; but there had been a faint 
hope in her mind that when she was once 
with her father, under the shelter of bis 
roof, he would never aliow her to fulfill 
the engagement, 


slrously exact its fulfillment. Still, she 
was wise enough to be silent, and not say 
what was in her mind. She had learned 
that great lesson women so often fail in— 

when to be silent and when to speak. 
When they were once more alone, Mrs, 
6xpressed her great sense of the 
sarl’s kindness and real goodness. She 
thought itso noble of bim that he should 

wish (he engagement to eontinue. 

“It would break Earie’s heart to lose 
you,” she said. “When you went away— 
ae | mean—l thougnt he would have 


lady Doris raised her head with the 
S/T natural to her. 

You do not understand,’’ she said. 
“The earl covid not break his word, or 
Persuade another person to break s 
Promise, Noblesse oblige !’”’ 


Pen my dear,’”’ said the kindly woman, 
on are far shead of me—I never did 
12ite un lerstand you you are clever and 
ar have speech of your own 
at Lon hot follow ; bat, bowever grea 
‘stand you iey be, you will never find 


does.”’ 

“I am sure of that, she replied ; then 
-urned hastily away. She was growing 
tired of nothing but Earle. 

Sarely they were all in a conspiracy, ail 
plotting for Earle. Yet, despite her im- 
patience, she owned to herself that all the 
love she had to give away was given to 
him. 





CHAPTER LI. 


HE atwospbere seemed clearer to Lady 
Doris Studleigh when the kindly 
farmer and his wife were gone. She 

wanted notbing te remind her of what 
she chosen to call that miserable period of 
her life. 

She was always vexed that the earl had 
spoken so frankly of them as her foster 
parents. Thore was no need, surely, for 
all the house to know that she had been 
brought up on a farm. 

Sbe would hsve been surprised if she 
could bave known the amountof respect 
that the servants, one and aii, felt for 
Mark Brace. 

No person could know him withoat feel- 
ing for bim the greatest possible liking; 
his bonesty, the simple, rugged grandeur 
of his character, attracted all. 

She, who measured men by the length 
of their podigree and purses, was quite 
unable, even in her own mind, to do jus- 
tice to Mark Brace. 

He might beas chivairous as Bayar4, 
self-denying as Sir Philip Sydney, brave 
asthe Biack Prince but, for ali that, he 
was only afarmer. Therefore it was a re- 
lief to her when he was gone. She feit 
more at ease in her father’s house when 
they were gone. 

When Lord Linleigh, after seeing them 
off from the station, had returned to the 
court, he sent for bis daughter to the 
library. 

“Now my darling,”’ he said, ‘it 1s quite 
time we bad a little serious talk together. 
How strange it seems to me to havea 
grown-up daugbter like you. Sit down; | 
have so much to say to you. To begin 
with, do you find yoursejf at home 7’ 

“I bave never feit more at home in wy 
life,’’ she replied, calmly; ‘‘and ‘7 think it 
is vecause I am in my mghbt piace at last.’”’ 

“Must probably so. Now, Doris, there 
are several things that you want, and 
must bave at once—a Parisian waiting 
maid and a wardrobe suited to your posi- 
tion. Do you ride?” 

‘““Yes; it is one of wy favorite amuse 
ments, 

“That is right; you must havea horse 
and a groow; there will bea carriage at 
your disposal. But over your wardrobe 
we must have some advice. You willre 
quire everything, just as though you were 
being married.” 

“That is cer.ain,’” she replied, with a 
quiet smile; ‘bat 1 do notthink I shali 
need advice. 
self to select what I want.”’ 





“You forget that I went out as gover- 
| ness, and so had the opportunity of study- 
ing those things, Trust me and see. I 
| shall ge at once to Madame Francoise, the 


head court miiliner, and you will be satis- | 


| fied, ] am sure, with the result.”’ 

| 464 shall be delighted, | am sure, if that 
be the case,’’ said the earl. ‘*Then you will 
want jewels. 
very fine ones- -| suppose we have the 
| finest jewels in the world.” 

“Why will they not do for me, then ?’’ 

she asked. 


| «Because they must go to my wife. 


any one to love you so truly as Earle 
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“You are right, papa,”’ she said; aud the 


admission pleased him. 

“It will also be greatly to your advan- 
tage, Doria,’’ he continued. “When you 
make your debut in the great world, you 
will find the chaperonage of a lady easen- 
tial to you. Still, my child, although there 
are many advantages, for you, do not let 
me misiead you. It is not for your sake | 
am going to marry; it isfor my own, be 
cause | really love the lady who wi!i soon, 
I hope, be Countess of Linleigb.’’ 

Sbe made a violent effort to conquer her- 
self. There was nothing to be gained, she 
knew, by opposition—everything by 
cheertul acquiescence. She went to him 
and clasped her arms around his neck, 
and kissed bis face. 

“I hope you will be bappy, papa,’ she 
said—‘‘I hope you will be very bappy.”’ 

“Thank you,” he replied, cheerfully; ‘1 
do not doubt it, my darling. I think we 
shall all be bappy together. Guess, Doris, 
who it is that I bope soon to bring bere.”’ 

“I can’t guess, papa. I do not know the 
ladies of your worid.’’ 

“You know this one,” he said, laugb- 
ingly, while she, baif frightened, said: 

“How can | ?”’ 

“You have been to Downsbury Castle, 
have you not?’ 

A sudden light came over her face, then 
she laughed. 

“Can it be Lady Estelle Hereford?’ she 
cried. “Oh, papa, you will never forgive 
me for calling her tame.’’ 

“I have forgiven you. Do you not think 
you will be very happy witb ber.”’ 

“lamsure! shall like her very much; 
she is 80 fair, so well bred, so gentle. How 
littie 1 dreamed, papa, on that day | was 
sitting 80 near to her, that she would be 
my step-mother—that 1 should ever live 
witb ber. | am 80 glad!” 

Sue did not understand why his tace 
quivered, as with pain. He drew the 
bright, goiden head down to his breast. 

“My darling,’”’ be said, gently, ‘‘you 
shail have ali the love, the care, the affec 
tion that a father can show his child—you 
shall have everything your heart desires 
and wishes for, if you will do one thing in 
return.’’ 

“I will do anything in return,” she said. 

And for once there was something like 
deep feeling in her voice. 


“I want you to be kind to this wife of | 


mine, Dorms. She is not very strong; she 
had been petted and spoiled ali her life. 
Be kind to her as though-—as though you 
were her own child, or her own younger 
sister. Will you, Doris? Promise me 
that, and you will give me the greatest 
bappiness that it is in your power to con- 
fer upon ms.”’ 


**] do promise,”’ cried Doris, “1 cannot 


| say that I will love her as my mother, but 


I am quite competent my- | 


“But, my dear child, how can you be?” | 


| 


The Studleigh jewels are | 


|The family jewels are always the pro- | 


leighb.”’ 

“But, papa, there is no reigning Countene 
of Linleigh,’’ «be said, with a little laugh. 

“No, my dear—not Just at present; but 
1 hope tbat there soon will be.”’ 

His face flushed slightly, and he looked 
confused for a few moments Then he 
said : 

“Tpat is another of the things I want to 
talk to you about. I ougbtto tell you 
that I think of marrying again.” 

There was a few minutes of dead silence. 

She did not quite like it; it was not 
whet she had expected. She had antic 
| ipated being mistress of Linieigh Court 

The earl continued : : 

“Jt will be much bappier for me, Doris, 
and decidedly better for you. You jabor 
under great disadvantages at present, al 
though | acknowledge your beauty, your 





grace, and your tact Ww be perfect; still, 
you require, before you make your debut 
in the great world, & spend some iittie 
time in the society fa we rained w 
man of the worid 

Sbe was quick enough t at “ 4 a 


Was pel fectly trae 


| perty of the reigning Countess of Lin- , 
She never dreamed that he would chiv- | 


I will be everything that 
obedient.”’ 

“Thank you, my darling. Only do that, 
and you wiil see what return | will make 
to you. There is another thing, Doria, | 
wish to speak to you about. You heard 
and agreed with what I said to Mra. 
Brace, that I wish your lover, KEarie 
Moray, to understand that I shall consider 
the engagement between you as binding 
asthough you bad always remained at 
the farm.”’ 

“You are very kind, papa,” she sail; 
but this time there wae noring of truth 
and tenderness in her voice. 

“itis but just, Doris. I shall 
advancement in the world my chief study. 
Money ean be no object ip your marriage 
—you will in all probability havea large 
fortupe—still | ahuuld like the man you 
marry to hold some position in the worid. 
From what you tell me of Earle Moray, | 
should imagine that he is amano! great 
talent. If #0, there can be little diffi 
culty.”’ 

“He bas something more than talen',’ 
said Doris, proud! y—‘‘hs has genius.”’ 

“My dear child, you will know, when 
you are as old as I am, that talent and in 
dustry are worth any amount of genius” 

“| am sure that he has industry, papa,’ 
she said. 

“Then, if he has industry and genius, 
bis fortane is sure,’’ said the earl. “As 
soon as we have a Countess of Linieigh to 
do the bonors, we must ask Farle Moray 
to come and se6 u4.”’ 

Of ail things, tuat was perhaps what she 
desired most, that he should see ter in her 


true piece, surrounded by aii the iuxury 
and magoificence that belonged to her sta 


is gentie and 


imaké his 


tion. it was the strongest wish of her 
heart. 
‘Oan we not ask bim vefore then 
papa ?”’ 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


WALKING —A Swiss statistican has taken 
the trouble to count the number of steps 
he took in walking during the whole year. 
The number be finds to have been 9 760, 900, 
Or an average of 26,740 stepsaday. Going 
still further into detaila, he deciares that 
over 600,000 of these steps were taken in 
going up and down ataira. 

Beprime in Ancimnt Days.—The boys 
and girls of this period would think their 
lots very bard should they be sent to bed 
atdark. Yet the majority of grown peo- 
ple, as well as the children, in ancient 
Rome rarely lighted acandie uniess at 
dawn. In Rome, Athens, Egypt, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean shore, 
the bedtime was between seven and nine 
o'clock in the evening, according to the 
season. The Turks go to bed early and 
get up early to this day. 

ITALIAN WARMING APrraRATUS —No 
Italian apartment, however humble, is 
without its cassetta for the feet. They are 
oval boxes, generally of brasa, with per- 
forated lids, and are filled with amall 
burning chareoal. Sealdini, heated ina 
similar way for warming the hands, are 
terre cotta baskets of graceful shape, with 
acircular handie by which they can be 
carried about. But the quaintest of all ap- 
pliances isthe Italian substitute for the 
Warming pan. It is simply a wooden cage 
open at the bottom, inside which is «wung 
by a strong wire the earthenware scaidino, 
tull of live charcoal. 

THK SUMMER OF THE SaIntTs.—It is al- 
most too good to be true, but yet it is asid 
to be the case, thatevery autunin there is 
& second snimmer, beginning on the 23rd of 
October and lasting for some thirty daye. 
Oh that the poor folk of the British Isies 
might get an occasional glimpse of such a 
season! This short second summer bears 
various names. It has been called Nt. 
Martin’s Summer, the saint’s day being 
on the lith of November; All Saint’s Day; 
Hallowe’en Summer, the 3let of October 
being Hallowe’en; and St. Luke's Little 
Sumu.er, although the Saint's Day falia on 
the is8th of October, almost before the 
autumpel summer is due, 

THe Best —It has long been a moot 
point whether «ingle or married men make 
the best soldiers. Some maintain that the 
lack of wife and family tonds to maken 
mnman more reekiess of his life, therefore a 
good soldier, Others say that the married 
man isalmost a veteran when he enters 
the ranks, being inured tc combat, there 
fore a good soldier. In the recent Tunistan 
campaign «a French colonel was questioned 
upon this point. “Both are right,” said 
he. “Look yonder. Do you see that bat 
talion of bappy, devil.may-care fellows? 
They are ail singie men, and they woald 
take their lives in their hands. Kut look 
again. Do you see those taciturn, sombre, 
gioomy-looking men there? They are al! 
married, and in «a hand-tohand fight they 
are terrors.” ‘What 
battalion 7?" asked the enquirer. 
are called,” said the « 
Children of Deapair."’ 

Woov ENGRAVING of 
wood engraving, like that of gunp- wder, 
w hose 


ie the name of the 
“They 
~lonel gravely, **The 


The invention 


has been claimed for the Chinese 
books have certainly been printed for ages 
from engraved bicocke it hae even been 
asserted that the artof cutting figures in 
them 
practised by 
roig:: of the 

lize B.C, 
i slanps were 


relief and printing tu pressions of 


OD paper Wee known end 
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metal stamps of monograms, 


used in various Furoepean countries for 
attesting deeds and other documenta, ata 
very early period, when writing was con- 
tidered an extraordinary accomplishment, 
even for princes It was not, however, 
until the beginning of the Nlteenth cent 
ury thet any evidence of wood engrav- 
ing, @8 Understood at this day, were found, 
fhe earliest print of which any certain 
juformation can be otvtainel ix that dis 
covered in one of the mnos’ anc ent con- 
vents of Germany, Which representa St. 
Christopher carrying the itnta Saviour 
acroes (he sea, and i+ dated liz Chis art 
was Gmpioyed in etrating tin of the 
eariy edit and with 

i strides a ” ength res ed a de- 
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TRUE AND STRONG. 
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Swift pase the days with plighted hearts, 
W hen love te true and strong, 

For them each moment soon departs, 
The hours are never long: 

They care not when the tem peste rise, 
Of snows of winter fal), 

Love Glis for them the hidden «kites, 
Ané lightens, brightens ai! ' 


The summer with each charming soene 
Ite wealth of roees sweet, 

ite shady croves anid forests green, 
Ite brooks that Klee thelr feet 

Brings tardy hears and lengthened days 
Rat never days tee long, 

W here hearts, theagh parted by thetr ways, 
To each are tree and strong 


Each life may have tts angry fates 
To follow and harass. 

And men prove falee, with bitter hates, 
To meet them at each pass, 

Yet through them all the days shall gitde, 
The hours seem never long, 

W here time and space fond hearts divide, 
And love ts true and strong ! 

a 


AFTER LONG YEARS 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GLOKRY'S LOVERS,”’ 


“AN ARCH IMPowToOR,”’ “HURHEKD 
orl" “a Lo\ RR FROM OVER 


THE SKA,” ETY.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—(ConTINURD. ) 


S he neared the Court lands he heard 
the sound of fring, and presently 
saw a shooting party in the pre 

servesn, They were laughing and talking, 
and in their midst was Mordaunt Sap- 
ley. 

He had all the air of a host entertaining 
hie guesta, and it was evident that he was 
playing the part as if it were a familiar 
one. The sight flied Gerald with amaze- 
mentand bitterness; it seemed an inde- 
scribable one. 

Why, only a few months ago, be had 
flogged Mordaumt Napley, not far from 
this very spot, for iil treating a dog; only 
a few months ago he, Gerald, bad waiked 
beside Claire along that path, and Mor- 
daunt Sapley, if they had met bim, would 
have saluted them almost like a ser- 
vant! 

Had all the world at Court Kegna turped 
topay turvy? As he stood looking at them, 
Mordauat came hie way and saw him. He 
started aligbUly and frowned, but recover 
ed himeeif instantly and nodded pleasant- 
ly at Gerald. 

Gerald could scarcely bring himself to 
return hie salutation, and walked away. 
Before he had gone many yarde Mr. Mor- 
daunt Sapley’s election address = stared 
him in the face, Gerald stopped and read 
it, and laughed bitter! y. 

Yea, certainly, things had come to a 
pretty pass at Court Regna! As he reached 
the cottage, still fuming inwardly, he saw 
Jenke the coastguard sitting on a bulk- 
head. He touched his hat, and looked at 
his pipe and then at Geraid. 

*Could you give me a pipe of—"’ 

Gerald cut him short by chucking bim 
the tobaceo pouch. Jenks filled his pipe 
leisurely, glancing at Gerald sideways as 
he did it. 

“Keen makin’ tnquiries, sir?’ he asked 

Gerald nodded absentiy as he gazed out 
to sea. 

“And ain't found anything, sir, judging 
by yer looks?" sald Jenks. 
not hear o’ that gent ?"’ 

Gerald did not see any reason for cov- 
oealing his failure. “No,”’ be said. 

“Ab? sald Jenks, lighting bis pipe. “If 
you trace that there bundle as Mr. Mor 
daunt heard of the bundle she took with 
her —you'd find out the truth soon enough, 
wouldn't you?" 

“Yea,” assented Gerald moodily. 

“That there bundie’s worth something,”’ 
remarked Jenks, musingly. “I should 
say 1 was worth a power of money.” 

The man’s words struck Gerald as 
strange, and he looked at him for the first 
time with some attention. 

“Whatdo you mean?’ he asked. “Of 
course it would be a very strong clue If 
we could trace that, we should trace poor 
Lacy.” 

“Ah, poor girl!’ said Jenks “] won- 
der somebody ain't offered a reward,’’ be 
added reflectingly. ‘It ‘pears to me that’s 
the best way of fndin’ things.”’ 


“You could 


“Reward I" said Gerald. “I would give 
He stopped and sighed I'm sorry 
ho) fim Vv ™ a2 Poor man, Jenks: bul f 
were rict i give 


a 
anything thai 
Hawker 


we 


| 
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Jenks pufied at his pipe, thoughtfully. | 
“You, it's worth that,”’ be said in « ceewal 
way. “Weill, sir; | wieh you luck im your | 
search; notes I think you'll have any,” 
he added to himeeilf, as (ierald went inw 
the cottage. 

Jenks sat emoking bis pipe on the belz- 
head for an hour or 80, then be got up aad 
walked off towarda the cliff. 

When he had reached the point which 
overhung the slip of sand beneath ebich 
Lucy lay sleeping, be stopped and, look - 
ing down, scratched his head thought 
fully. 

“] reckon it's about time,” be aid to 
bimeelf, “He’sa clever ‘un, is thie Mr, | 
Wayre; cleverer than the other devil. If! 
wait much longer I shall comein a day 
after the fair.’ i 

He went on bis beat, bul, when the dusk 
bad fallen, he turned from the cliff’ and 
went up the Court road. 

He waiked quite openly unth be was 
quite close to the bouse, then he besttated, 
acratched his bead, and turning 
from the entrance, went along Une ter. | 
race, 


Lights had beeu lit in some of the 
rooms, and a jlamp was burping im the 
library. Jenks looked in at the window, 


and saw Mordaunt seated at the table. 

He was in evening dress, and «a diamond 
shirt stud Mashed into Jenks’ even Mr. 
Mordaunt was neither reading nor writ- 
ing, but was sitting with bis bead resting 
on his hands, asitf he were very Ure of 
lost in thought 

Jenks tapped at the window 

Mordaunt started, sat erect and stared 
at the darkness outaide Jenks tapped 
again, and Mordauut drew aside the par- 
Ually closed curtains and opemed the win. 
dow. 


An he waw Jenks, bis tace went white 


_ other party 'ud give me $5,000. 


away, 











regard; there was something terribie in 
the cool matter of fact way in which the 
man played bis part; be might have been 
selling a basket of berrings on an old boat, 
eo utterly impassive and almost uninter- 
ested were his manner and expression; 
and he waited for Mordaant to speak, with 
the most perfect patience and certainty of 
the result. 

Mordaunt spoae at last. The words 
seemed to leave his lips with difficulty, 
and hie voice sounded hollow and weak. 

“What isit you want?” he asked, going 
direct to the point 

“Well, I was thinking $5,000 wouldn't 
be too much, Mr. Mordaunt,” said Jenka 

“That is—ridiculous!”’ said Mordaunt, 
thickly. “Fifty or a hundred—” 

Jenks sbook his heed. “Taint near 
enough, Mr. Mordaunt!” be said. ‘The 
I'd better 
wail and see, or go to thew; it don’t make 
no odds to we whether I gets it from them 
or you. I’ve only got totake them the 
bundie and show ‘em that neat, little 
grave—"’ 

“The bundle!’ said Mordaunt. 

Jenks nodded. ‘Yes, I’ve gotthat I 
picked it up where she dropped it; funny, 
your forgetting that bundle, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, wasn’t it?’ 

“And if I give you this thousand 
pounds,”’ said Mordaunt, ‘“‘what will you 
do?" 

“I should buy a little farm,” said Jenks 
*‘somew here in this neighborhood !"" 

“And lose the money and come down 
upon me for more!" said Mordaunt, with 
something like a snarl. “I think not! 
Listen to me, Jenks! You think yourself 


very clever, you think that you have got 


and he drew back half a step: Lhem, with | 


an affectation be deman«te<t!, 
“OW hal the deuce are you doing here? 

“Beg pardon, sir,” sail, with the trma- 
passive stolidily which bad always infur- 
lated Mordaunt 
a little ad vice.”’ 

Mordaunt bithis lipas he chloe! Une 
window and turned to confront Ube wan 

“Why dicnt you 
way ?’’ he asked, 

'* Bex sir,’ said Jeuas witha 
kind of wooden respect. ““Thowght Urs | 
‘ud be more convenient.” 

‘Well, whatis your business ? 
Mordaunt, with all the bauvteur 
ooummand, 

“1t's about thie Lucy Hawker affair, sar,’ 


of anger, 


he 


come by the Trent 


pardon, 


ariel 
he owl 


“Ll have Stepper up for | 





said Jenks, i 


Mordaunt started, and, to hide Ube start, 


sank into bis chair. “*“WeilP be said. 
harshly. 

“1's just this way, air,” sant Jenks; 
“l’ve beered as there’s golme to be a re 


ward ofiered for information: some YS as 
it'll be as Inuch as a thousand pound. 
any rate, it’s worth that.’ 


al 


“W ho is offering a reward?" 
daunt. 

“Well; Lreckon itll be Mr. Wayra Ob, 
yes, he’s & poor man,” weat on 
as if in answer to Mordaunt’s sneer 


asked Mor 


he S.0O8 LV, 


“Rat 


know the truth—Miss NSarters, ar Lond 
Chester !"' 

“Well, supposing soa,” Drake mm Mar- 
| daunt, “‘what have you to do with the 





business 7? Whatis itto you?’ 


“Only this,” said Jenks with Uhe same 
cast iron stolidity. ‘Seem’ that i was an 
the elifl, and saw you chuck her over, and 
afterwards waiched you from 
rocks, while you burred 
neat you did It too, ei 


behinad the 
her and wery 
yer seq, I’m im a 
fair way of gelling that Lhousaa’ pounds 
ain’t 1, Mr. Mordaunt?’ 

Mordaunt rose to 
amazement and terror, 


M 


and 


his feet. Deni with 





CHAPTER XNNNV 

ORDAUNT fell to trembling bkea 

leaf. A feeling of nausea of actual 

physical sickness came over him, 
he stared at Jenks With cimtended 
eyes asil he did not see him: imaeed, be 
saw nothing but the dead body Lying on 
the sand. 

Then the paroxysm of terror gave place 
to a frenzy of rage, of impotent rage: that 
he should be in the power of this clod, this 


| lump of common clay; be, Mortaunt Sap 


léy, Whose cleverness and asttutenes: were 


becoming a by-word in the neighbor 


hood ! 
He leant back and wiped the 


.a sweat 
from | . 


~ i face tie d 
ow 
~ee 


- . mx 


=. 


me in your power, and that you can bleed 
me to the last penny. Don’t be too sure. 
Youare an ignorant man, Jenks, and 
know nothing of the law; you imagine 


that no harm can come to you over this 


aflair; you fancy that you bave only to 


| carry your story to the police, take your 


reward—your blood money—and go in 
peace. You are mistaken. If any trouble 
comes to me, you will share it!’ 

“Me, sir ?’’ said Jenks, with an increda- 
ious smile. “How cap that be? I didn't 
bave no hand in it!” 

“Ahb,’’said Mordaunt. “That's where you 
are so ignorant, my good Jenks! Did you 
never hear of an accessory after the fact ? I 
imagine not! And yet thatis what you 
are. 

“The man who conceals his knowledge 


| of acrime, and so assista the criminal, is 


in the eyes of fhe law only less guilty than 
he You say that you saw me—that you 


; saw certain things on a certain night, 
' months ago; you have concealed the 


knowledge, have suppressed the evidence; 
you would be tried as an accessory after 


| the fact with the actual criminal, and if he 


were hung, you would be sentenced to 
penal servitude,”’ 


Jenks looked quite unmoved, but he 


' scratched bis head thoughtfully. 


, daunt?” he said. 


“Lor bless me! Isthat so, Mr. Mor- 


“No wonder common 
sort of folk like me get into trouble; how 


} can they be expected to know the law! 
he can get money from thea as ‘wa like to | 


| he said. 


Penal servitude and all, for not splitting 
on you right away at first! Seems kind 'o 
bard on you, Mr. Mordaunt, don’t it ?”’ 

“Hard or not,” said Mordaunt, “it is the 
law. loan show it to you plainly written 
in one of these bookas,.’’ 

“Don’t you trouble, Mr. Mordaunt,” 
eaid Jenks. ‘You’re a lawyer, and ougit 
to Know; and |’ll take your word for it; 
and, that being 80, the best thing | can do 


| is to make myself scarce,” 


Mordaunt drew a long breatb. A gleam 
of light streaked the awful gloom of the 
prospect, 

“You're a sensible man, Jenks, | see,” 
“If l give you this $%,000, you 
will have to leave England at once. You 
can do better with your money abroad 
than you can here; and I’m not afraid that 
you will come back. Shall I tell you 
why?’ 

“Just speak what's on yer mind, Mr. 


, Mordaunt,”’ said Jenks, cheerfully. 


“Because the moment | knew of your 
return 1 should denounce you.’ He leant 
forward, his emall eyes, very like his 
father’s at this moment, fixed with matig- 
mant hate upon Jenks’ face. “I should de 
nounce you as the murderer !”’ 

“Me!” exclaimed Jenks, astonished for 
the first time 

“Yea, yoa!’’ 
ately. 


said Mordeunt, deliber- 
“You bave had this bundle in 
your posession ail these months, you know 


where—the body lies; that looks suspic- 
ue! Why should you not have commit 
ted the murder ? 
enks laughed ‘That sounds very 
Never, Mr. Mordaunt,” he said “But, 


ane tO that, why shouid | ?”’ 





| home 





An Kise struck Mordeunt, an ides which 
sent the bicod to hie white face 

“Walk a moment, Jenks,” he . 
ering with excitement. a 


know that it was me you saw on the cit? 
Think! Thiek egein! Waeen’t it Mr. 
Wayrer™ 


which be was relying burnt like a coal. 

“No, that would be too sudden,” hesaid. 
“It would attract notice and arouse sus 
picion. You might go in two or three 
daya” He knit bic brows with a painfui 
effort of thought. 

“You conid say that a relative bad died 
out in Austrelia, aad that you were going 
out to look after some money he had isi 
you. You eould say you were coming 
beck. I can help you to obtain leave of 
abeence. Teil the story of the uncie in 
Australia at the ian to-morrow. Bring me 
the bund!e to-morrow bight.” 

Jenks shook his head pilacidiy. “Not 
me, Mr. Mordaunt,” he said. ‘! ain't 
going to walk aboat with that bundle, if! 
know it; there’s too many eyes about. If 
you want it, you must come and fetch it, 
that’s fat I've got it hid away snug and 
comfortable in my hat; you bring me the 
% 000 and you shall have it, and |’l! clear 
off.”" 

There was silence for a moment or two, 
then Mordaunt raised his head, but looked 
above Jenks aa be said, “Very weil! | 
will thiek the matter over and je you 
know. You shall have the monsy on the 
conditions 1 have named. You can go 
now r”’ 

“Good night, Mr. Mordaunt,” said 
Jenka, and, as habit is strong a death, be 
added, im the sweet, old way, “Have you 
such a thing asa pipe o’ tobacco about you, 


some cigars from a box threw them on the 
table. Jenks picked them up carefully, 
one by one, and as carefully, one by 00%, 
stowed them away, then, with the same 
wooden and utterly stolid countenance, 
nodded and weat out by the window, # 
be had come 

He itt a cigar before he resched the 
lofige, and as he smoked he stared at the 
ground thoughtfally. 

“He's a’moat too clever, he is,” he ssid. 
“He's like a conger esi; you don’t know 
whether you've got bim, or you aint; slip- 
pery’s what I should call you, Mr. Mor 
daunt I’m ac—ec—ees’ry after the fack, 
am 1? Weil, I'm biowed!” 

After he had gone Mordaunt drew the 
curtain, and, sinking into cbsir, bid bis 
face in his band. 

At such moments as these, the criminal 
euffers more agony than that which is 
contained in the brief minutes when the 
rope ia actuality round his neck; nd, I> 
deed, Mordaunt could almost fancy ths! 
he felt the bangman’s bend upon bim. 

Hie nerves were strained to their utmost 
tension, and when the door suddenly 
opened he sprang up with s sharp cry, 
clutching the arms of the ohalr. eo 
old Sapley who had entered, and be 
regarding Mordaaunt’s livid, terror-strickes 
face with conaternation and salar. 

“Mordy! Mordy fr’ he gesped. 
is it? Are you ill, Mordy?” 

“No, no,” said Mordant, quick!y. 
yes! I’m not well—a little faint 
—get me some brandy !" 

The old man hurried from 
came beck with a giass of brandy -—_— 
im hie band. Mordsunt seized it * 
drank it off Hie father wsiched dim 
with anxious eyes and quivering p* 

“What is it, Mordy; what is it? > 
asked. “What's happened ? Something ® 
You trightes me 


—e 
And it ten’t the first time Y 
you came 


What i % 


“W bat 


“ye, 
meé 


the room and 


gone wrong, I know ! 
Mord 
look like you did the night 
late trom Thraxton. 
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Merdy? You're mot hiding anything 
from me, are you? Don’t do it, don’t do 
it, for God"s sake! If you’re in troabie I 
con belp you; I'm not im my dotage 


iii me, Mordy! I’m the 

pest friend you've got. It’s my brains as 

bes built it all ap. If you've done any- 

wing rash—men will, when they’re driven 

bard and ae going to be 
me. 


ughtiy strained lips, an hysterical laugh, 
which increased the old man’s terror. 
“What do you think I’vedone? Robbed 
a church, or—or what? You talk non- 
sence, I’m iii, I tell you! I shall be bet. 
wer directiy—for Heaven’seake go! And 
leave me alone!” 

The father hed grown 80 accustomed to 
ebedience thet he lef tne room, looking 
back over his shoulder with an agony of 
apprehension in his sunken syes, 


CHAPTER xxXXVI. 


\ISTER AGNES hed awakened the de- 
\ aire to live im Ciaire’s heart, and her 
\/ yecovery wae rapid enough to please 
even the doctor and the sister herself. 

Asehe regained her strength, she was 
eager to get beck to her work at the school; 
aed one day, when the sun was shining 
with the warmth which called up memo- 
ries cf the ceparted summer, she coaxed 
areluctant permission from the doctor, 
aad went into the school. 

Her appearance was greeted with that 
murmur which takes whe piace of a cheer 
with girlie; and Miss Gover was so delight- 
ed at seeing her that she was ten pted— 
ealy tempted—to give the girls a haif 
holiday. 

Ne one was more moved than litile 
Tiny, who, disregarding all discipline ran 
tmto Claire’s arma, and hugged her with 
childish cries of love and joy. 

For quite helfan hour the school was 
édorganised, bat prevently Miss Gover’s 
eherp tap with the ruler was heard above 
the babel of wolces, and the Goddess of 
Work resumed her normal sway. 

CRaire felt rather tired the first day, but 
before the week had passed she had re- 
gained her old strength, and entered into 
ber daily labor with a sest which delight- 
ed Mize Gover, and brought its own re- 
ward to Claire. She and Sister Agnes now 
shared the same sittingroom, and, when 
possi bie, took their meals together. 

The cister never alluded to the story of 
ber life mor to Cisire’s trouble, but ina 
thousand little ways she showed her love 
for the solitary girl whom Providence had 
placed under her care; and Cisire returned 
teat love with interest. 

Atthe end of the street, in which the 
seheol stood, was a house much larger 
than those im the street but, like many of 
the others, it was let in apartments. 

Oue day when Ciaire was returning to 
the school after dinner, she saw a fly 
standing atthe doorof Arundel House. 
An extremely fair and pretty girl, wrap- 
ped in furs, wae lying back in tne carriage. 

She looked wery delicate and very list- 
tems, and the old gentioman who was with 
ber, regarded her as he helped her to 
alight, with that anxious and watchful 
“Xpreesion whieh a father wears when he 
3s tending his sick child. 

As Claire passed, her eyes and the gir!’s 
met for a moment and, so to speak, linger- 
ed, with a mataal admiration. The father 
and daughter stood aside to let Claire pasa, 
and she went on her way. 

Several times during afternoon school 
she thought of the pretty girl, and it was 
enly matural that, ae she went by the 
house on her way home, she should jocok 
Up at the windows, 

The girl wee standing there, and evi- 
dently saw and remembered Claire, for 
she turned and said something quickly to 
“omeone im the room and the old gentle 
MAR appeared at the window. 

The next morning, returning to dinner, 
Claire saw the girl going out; they looked 
“teach other again, this time more atten- 
Uvely, and Claire fancied that there was a 
wistful expression in the blueeyes. Either 
™ the window or in the street she saw her 
every day; and at last she asked Mra. Hol- 
‘and who they were. 

The landiady, of course, knew some- 
‘Wing about them. These is a kind of free- 
ee amongst landiadies, which in- 
Se! an exchange of information about 
‘eeir reapective lodgers. 

“Toeir mame is Harling,” said Mrs. Ho! 
and “Father and daughter, Mies. She d: 


—em very delicate, don’t she? HNweetly 
— too, her father seems very fond of 
» and Mra Simpkins, the iandiady, 


oy “she thinks that they’re very well 








That afternoon Claire missed ber pock et- 
handkerchiel As she was passing Arun. 
dei House, someone tapped at the window 
and, looking up, she saw Miss Harling 
bolding up a handkerchief 

She disappeared from the window and 
Claire waited. A moment ortwo after- 
wards the door opened, and Miss Hariing 
appeared. 

She wae alittle Guehed, as if with ex- 
Citement as she said, with wistful eager- 
ness— 

“This is your handkerchief! | saw you 
drop it.” 

“Ob, thank you,” said Ciaire, emiiing; 
and she held out her hand, but Grace 
whipped the handkerchief behind her 
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“because my friend, the lady with whom | 


I live, would be anxious about me i! al- 
ways reach home at acertain time, and 


she would not know what had become of | 


me.’”’ 

“You mean the Sister of Mercy?” said 
Grace. 

‘Yes, Sister Agnes!’ 

“What a pretty name!’ said Grace 
*““We have often seen her, and wondered 
what she was like, for her faceis always 
hidden by Ler veil; but she looks as nice 
and sweet as her name.”’ 

“Yea,”’ said Cleire, simply, bet with 
deep significance. ‘She is everything that 
is good rnd gentie. Bat for her—I should 


| not be alive now to sing her praisea.”’ 


“Father, couldn't you go round pree- 


“Do you want kt wery much?” sbe ently to Sister Agnes, and explain that we 


asked. 

Claire stared at ber, and laughed softiy. 

“Because if you do, perhape you won't 
mind coming upstairs for it,” said Grace. 
“Do you mind ?” 

“I shall be very pleased,” said Claire, 
and she followed the singular giri up to 
the drawing room floor. 

“Won't you sit down?’ said ‘<race. 
“You ought to give me in charge, for | as 
good as stole this Sandkerchief; |] saw you 
drop it, and I didn’t call after you, and 
father says that is as bad as stealing, Mias 
Sartoria.”’ 

“I don’t think |! 
charge,” said Claire. 
name ?”’ 

Grace nodded and leant forward in her 
chair with a faint smile, and the same 
eager wistful air. 

“Oh, yea, | know all about you.” Claire 
started slightly. “You lodge at Mra Hol 
land’s, up the street, and you teach at the 
school. | have seen you go by every day, 
and I—I have often wasted to speak to 
you. Do you think that redeand forward 
of me? I'm afraid it's what you call ‘bad 
form’ in Eagiand.” 

“On the contrary, | think it was very 
kind of you,” said Claire “If it was 
wrong, | must pleed guilty to the same 
feeling, Mies Harling.” 

“You know my name!" saiki 
archly. 

Claire colored and laughed. 

*“Cariosity is the failing of our sex,’’ she 
said. 

“No, it’s one of our virtues,”’ said Grace, 
in her shrewd little way. ‘‘I’'m giad we 
know each other’s names, because i* does 
away with the necessity o' an introduction. 
Pil tell you all the rest about myself, if 
you like I’m staying here with my 
father; he hasa great deal of business to 
do with lawyersin London; and! can’t 
live in Loadon, because of the fogs, 50 
we've taken rooms bere.” 

“And do you like "TT" asked (laire. 
‘Streatham, | mean ?’ 

“Oh, yea,” said tirace, listiessly. ‘It's 
& pretty little place enough; the shops aie 
rather nice! Oh, yes, | likeit,”’ she sighed, 
and leant back. 
tell me something about yourseif ?’’ 


will give you in 


Grace, 


“You know my | 


| 


| her own clasa, 


| dear,’’ she said. 





| you 
“And now, won't you | 


Claire winced for a secomd, then she said | 
| couldn't help te!'ing you how much I ad- 


quietly 

‘There is very iittie | can tell you. You 
know where I live; | teach at the echoo! 
—and that is all” 

“Forgive me !" said Grace. “lam rude 
and inquisitive! Bat I didn’t ask frou 
idie curiosity; but, by way of saying that 
I wanted to know you. I have seen you 
so often as you paseed by, that | have feit 
as if we were old friends. And, it is very 
strange, the firat time leversaw you |! 
thought | must have met you before; there 
was something im your face that awakened 
some recoliections; but, of course, | know 
that I’ve not met you, ! mean to speak to, 
until now.” 

At this moment Mr. Harling entered the 
roum, and looked from one girl to the 
other with natural sarpriee. (tirace rose 
and took his arm coaxingly. 

“Father, this ie Miss Sartorie. I have 
netted her at lest; it was with « hand 
kerchiet. I piayed a mean trick upon her; 
but I think she will forgive me, for I've 
been g herhow much! wanted wv 
know her. Speak up for me, father, and 
tell her that lama very !onely, solitary 
girl, a stranger in the land, and that | am 
just dying for one gir! friend.” 

Mr. Harling petted her hand and looked 
at Ciaire pleading. “I'm afraid this is ali 
very irregular, Mise Sartoria,” he said, 
“and that you will think us very peculiar 
folks: but, my giri, here — not over 
strong, and she’s been spolit.” 


“Thank you father 7. race 
couidn’t bave dome HM Detter vee 4 
that. I"msure y« ar refuse t a 
tea.’”” she added to Claire 

Claire was sorry t© refass, but she was 


| obliged to do &. 


__“] cannot stay thie afternoon,” «he waid, 


the beauty of the English girls, 


have kept Mise Sartorie prisoner,”’ said 
Grace. 

Bat Claire, knowing how carefully Sis 
ter Agnes avoided meeting strangers of 
rose and said that she 
would run home and come beck present- 
ly. She found the Sister awaiting her. 

“] am glad you have found new fnenda, 
‘430 by all meana.”” She 
seemed a littie agitated as she asked, 
‘What did you say the name was ?r’’ 

“Harling,” replied Clairen “They are 
very nice people, and the girl seems over- 
flowing with kindness. I am afraid she is 
very delicate. It is touching to see the af- 
fection between her and ber father; his 
anxiety is so obvioua. I won't stay 
long, sister.’’ 

“Htay as long as you like, dear,’’ said 
Sister Agnes, very quietly. 

Claire was justa wee bitexzcited oy the 
novelty of the circumstances, aad did not 
notice the peculiar constraint of Nister 
Agnes’ manner. She went beck to Aruan- 
dei House, and had tea with the father 
and daughter. 

Grace treated her aimost like an old 
friend, and Mr. Harling was extremely 
kind; but he was very thoughtful, and 
once or twice Claire found him looking at 
her with a singular intentnessa 

He asked her one or two questions, as to 


how long she'd been living in London, 
and s© on, and presently ieft the girls 
alone. 


“Now we will havea nice chat!’ said 
Grace, and #he proceeded to give Claire a 
sketch of her life; but she did mot tell ber 
that her father was a principal! shareboider 
in the Butterfly mine. 

As she listened to tirace, Claire feit half 
ashamed of ber own reticence. She could 
tell her nothing of herself in return. 

“I hope we shall be great friends,’’ said 
Grace, ‘I'm inclined to think there is a 
special providence about our meeting, and 
I’m also inclined to believe that friend- 
ship, as well as marriages, are made in 
heaven. You'll come for a drive with me 
sometimes, won't you? | can't walk very 
far; |’ve often watched you admiring!y as 
came down the street; you look so 
strong, and you walk 8 gracefully. 

Claire laughed. 

“Don’t be offended,’ sail Cirace, “I 
i’d ofien beard of 
but I've 


mired you, if I triecd. 


never seen oné half *) pretty a= wou; but 
pretty isn’tthe word. Now, | suppose I 
am what people would call pretty, in the 
sixpenny doll style, bat you are-—oh, I 
can’t find the exact word 

“Don't try,”’ said Claire, lacghing, but 


blushing a littie. 


‘? 


That's the 


“f'vegotit! Distinguished 
word, You wear your thing® like the great 
ladies one sees Criving in (the park. Now, 


that dress fille me with admiretion and 


| despair. l’ve never suceseded in getting 

one to look anything like it; where did 
you have it mate? Anywhere about 
here ?”’ 


' 


ing a Kediern to teach 


“It is one of Redferns,”’ said Claire, mak- 
ing the admission ateentiy 

Gjrace stared and laughed. “You ex 
travagant girl!’ she said. “Faney wear- 


in a echo i'm 


afraid it’s thrown away Upon the giris; or, 
perhaps, you usé it as an object lesson: 4 


leason on form T’ 


Claire colored slightly. “i bave had it 
a long while,’’ she sac. it moneoft my 
old dresses.” 

Girace looked at her shrewdly “You 
were not aiway* & #he mtr ewe n 
Streatham 7?’ she said 

Claire looked at the fire ow i she 
venture to te this warn martexd ¢ ° 

| always ~ <2 
” - > 

= & a ’ a on 
pie ca ‘4 . ~ as ee 
horrita word ~_r « 
that 6x presses the meaning } arrie 
your head and walke! xe ti ures of 





| splendid idea; in fact, 
his 


| and go lo 


5 


the marchionesses and countesses one 
sees in the illustrated papers. And so you 
were rich onoe, and didn’t always teach in 
aschool? Did you lose your money? 
You don’t mind my asking you.” 

“Yes, I lost my money,” said Claire, “or 
rather, it never was mine. I can’t tell you 
the whole story; and, indeed, it does not 
matter. Iam quite happy”—she checked 
a sigh even asshe spoke—“and I do not 
think that money matters very mach. 
I don’t want you tothink that! em pose 
ing as a high-minded kind of person; what 
I mean ia, that one can be, if not very 
happy, at least content, teaching in s 
echoo!l in Streatham.”’ 

(irace looked at her admiringly and 
touched ber band with girlish sym- 


pathy. 

“I should like father to hear you say 
that!" she said. “It is just what he ad- 
mires. All the world has gone mad about 
money lately, and | am delighted to ind 
someone who thinks lightly of it, and who 
cares as littie for the loss of it as you 
do."’ 

“I lost something else besides money,” 
said Claire, with an impulse that was sew 
to her. “But I’m getting over it. One 
hasan idea that all the misery ia the 
world bas failen to one’s lot; but I have 
learned otherwise. Sister Agnes has teught 
me that, however much one has suffered, 
there are others who have suffered more 
deeply.’’ Her face seemed transfigured as 
she spoke, and Grace looked at her with e 
kind of awe. 

“Now you look noble!” she said, under 
her breath. 

‘Please don’t stick me on an imaginary 
pedestal?" said Claire, with a laugh. 
“You would find that I should tumble of 
so very, very quickly.”’ 

**Too late!’’ said Grace. “I have stack 
you up there already, and I know you'll 
never come dowpn.”’ 

So they sat over the fireand talked un- 
til the striking of ten by the clock om the 
n.antel piece startied Claire to her feet; and 
this was the strange beginning of an ac- 
quaintance which ripened with ag extrae- 
ordinary rapidity into a warm friendship. 
(irace seemed to have given her heart, 
wholly and unreservedly, to Claire and 
confided to her everything—except her 
knowledge of a gentioman named Geraid 
Wayre. 

She coaxed Claire into taking a drive 
with her nearly every day, and the drive 
did them both good, and brought beck the 
giow of health to Olaire’s ftece. Grace 
even paid a visit to the school, but, as she 
put it, was very quickly “chucked”; for 
her appearance created too much excite 
ment in that region of decorum and strict 
discipline. 

Claire, of course, talked a great deai 
about her friends to Sister Agnes; bat, 
though she was giad that Claire had made 
the acquaintance of the Harlings, the 
Mister could pot be persuaded to meet 
them. 

“They lie outside my world, dear,” she 
said “I dread strange faces, excepting 
those of the poor and wretched. There is 
no room in my beart for anyone bat them 
and you— and my dead child.” 

One day Mr. Harling came Into the room 
where the two girls were sitting talking 
over a new dress for Grace, and an- 
nounced that he would be obliged to take 
a journey into the country. ‘(race looked 
aghast. 

“] couldn't possibly go, father,”’ she 
said, with an air of mock sternnessa,. “For 
one thing, I’ve got to see about this dress; 
and for anotber, | couldn't possibly leave 
Clatire. Now, it Claire would come with 
us si 

Claire laughingly shook her head.j 

“Very well,’’ said Mr. Harling. “I will 
leave you bebind tothe care of the land- 
iady, and, if | may venture to say so, to 
M tes Sartoris.”’ 

Grace puton the airs ofa little child. 
“Do! I'll promise to be good,and do 
everything she tells me Oh, Claire, 
couldn't you come bere and live altogeth- 
er while father is away? Now, that'ss 
I won't consent to 
leaving me uniess you promise to 
come! Indeed, it wouldn’t be safe. I'm 
not to be trusted; I should get a latch-key 
one of your music halis every 
bight, and behave generally like one of 
the New Women! 
said she would 
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TRUE AND STRONG. 
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Swift pass the days with plighted hearts, 
W hen love is true and strong; 

For them each moment soon departs, 
The hours are never jong; 

They care not when the tem posts rise, 
Of enows of winter fall; 

Love Gills for them the hidden «kies, 
Ané lightens, brightens a!!! 


The summer with each charming scene 
Ite wealth of roses sweet, 

ite shady croves and forests green, 
Ite brooks that kiss their feet — 

Brings tardy hours and lengthened days» 
Rut never days too long, 

Where hearts, though parted by thetr ways, 
To each are true and strong 


Each life may have ite angry fates 
To follow and harass; 

And men prove false, with bitter hates, 
To meet them at each pass, 

Yet through them all the days shal! glide, 
The bours seem never long, 

W here time and space fond hearts divide, 
And love ts true and strong! 
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AFTER LONG YEARS 


BY THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—(ConTINURD. ) 


S he neared the Court lands be heard 
the sound of firing, and presently 
saw a shooting party in the pre 

serves. They were laughing and talking, 
and in their midst was Mordaunt Sap- 


He had al! the air of a host entertaining 
his guests, and it was evident that he was 
playing the part as if it were a familiar 
ope. The sight filled Gerald with amaze. 
mentand bitterness; it seemed an inde 
scribabie one. 

Why, only a few months ago, he had 
flogged Mordaunt Napiey, not far from 
this very spot, for ill treating a dog; only 
& few months ago be, Gerald, bad waiked 
beside Ciaire slong that path, and Mor- 
daunt Sapley, if they bad met bim, would 
heve saluted them almost like a ser- 
vant! 

Had all the world at Court Kegna turned 
topsy turvy? As he stood looking at them, 
Mordaunt came his way and saw him. He 
started sligbtiy and frowned, but recover 
ed himeeif instantly and nodded pleasani- 
ly at Gerald. 

Gerald could scarcely bring himself to 
return his salutation, and walked away. 
Before he had gone many yards Mr. Mor. 
deunt Sapley’s election address stared 
him in the face. Gerald stopped and read 
it, and laughed bitterly. 

Yea, certainly, things had come to a 
pretty pass at Court Regna! As he reached 
the cottage, still fuming inwardly, he saw 
Jenks the coastguard sitting on a bulk- 
head. He touched his hat, and looked at 
his pipe and then at Geraid. 

*Could you give me a pipe of——”’ 

Gerald cut him short by chucking bim 
the tobacco pouch. Jenks filled his pipe 
leisurely, glancing at Gerald sideways as 
he did it. 

“Been makin’ inquiries, sir ?’’ he asked. 

Gerald nodded absently as he gazed out 
te) eee 

“And ain't found anything, sir, judging 
by yer looks?’’ said Jenks. “You could 
not hear o’ that gent ?”’ 

Gerald did not see any reason for con- 
cealing his failure. ‘‘No,’’ be said. 

“Ab!” aaid Jenks, lighting bis pipe. “If 
you trace that there bundle as Mr. Mor 
daunt heard of the bundle she took with 
her —you’d find out the truth soon enough, 
wouldn't you?’’ 

“You,” assented Gerald moodil y. 

“That there bundie’s worth something,” 
remarked Jenks, musingly. “Il should 
say it was worth a power of money.”’ 

The man's words struck Gerald as 
strange, and he looked at him for the first 
time with some attention. 

“Whatdo you mean?’ he asked. “Or 
course it would bea very strong ciue. If 
we could trace that, we should trace poor 
Lacy.” 

“Ah, poor giri!’’ said Jenks. “I won- 
der somebody ain't offered a reward,’’ he 
added refiectingly. ‘It ‘pears to me that's 
the beset way of findin’ things.”’ 

‘Reward !"’ said Geraid “lw 
He stopped and sighed 
ke; but 


to gay i'm «a poor man, Jé! 

were rich i'd give s thousand po ds 
anything that would help me to find Lux« 
Hawker.’’ 





know the truth—Miss NSartoris, or Lord 
| Chester !’’ 

“Well, supposing so,’’ broke in Mor- 
|; daunt, “‘what have you to do with the 


| Cast iron stolluity. 


| afterwards watched you from 


| Saw nothing but the dead body lying on 
| the sand. 
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Jenks pufied at his pipe, thoughtfully. | 
“You, it’s worth that,” be said in « casual) 
way. “Weil, sir; | wish you luck in your 
search; notas I think you'll have any,” 
he added to himeelf, as Gerald went into 
the cottage. 

Jenks sat smoking bis pipe on the bulk- 
head for an hour or so, then he got up and 
walked off towards the cliff. 

When he had reached the point which 
overhung the slip of sand beneath which 
Lucy lay sleeping, be stopped and, look- 
ing down, scratched his head thought | 
fully. 

“I reckon it’s about time,’’ be said to | 
bimeself. “He'sa clever ‘un, is this Mr. | 
Wayre; cleverer than the other devil. If 1 
wait much longer 
after the fair.’’ 

He went on bis beat, but, when the dusk | 
bad fallen, be turned from the cliffs and 
went up the Court road. 

He waiked quite openly until he was 
quite close to the bouse, then he hesitated, 
acratched his head, and 
from the entrance, went along the ter- 
race. 
Lights had been lit in some of the | 
rooms, and was burping in the 
library. Jenks looked in at the window, 
and saw Mordaunt seated at the table. 

He was in evening dress, and a diamond | 
shirt stud flashed into Jenks’ eyes. Mr. | 
Mordaunt was neither reading por writ- 
ing, but was sitting with bis head resting 
on his handa, as if he were very tired or 
lost in thought 

Jenks tapped at the window. 

Mordaunt started, sat erect and stared 
at the darkness outside. Jenks tapped 
again, and Mordaunt drew aside the par- 
Ually closed curtains snd opened the win- 
dow. 

Aw he saw 


a lamp 


Jenks, his face went white, 
and be drew back balf a step; then, with 
an affectation of anger, be demanded, 
“What the deuce are you duing here?” 

“Keg pardon, sir,’ he said, with the im- 
passive stoiidity which had always infur- 
tated Mordaunt “I have stepped up for 
a little advice."’ 

Mordaunt bithis lipas he closed the 
window and turned to confront the man. 

“Why dicnt you come by the front 
way?’ be asked. 

“Bex pardon, sir,’’ said Jeuks, witha 
kind of wooden respect. “Thought this 
‘ud be more convenient”’ 

“Weill, whatis your business?’ asked 
Mordaunt, with all the hauteur he could 
coumand, 

“It's about this Lucy Hawker aftair, sir,’’ 
said Jenks, 

Mordaunt started, and, to hide the start, 


sank into his chair. ‘‘Weil?’ he said, 
barsbly. 
“It's just this way, sir,’ said Jenks; 


“I’ve heered as there’s going to be a re- 
ward offered for information; some says as 
i'l) be as much as a thousand pounds—at 
any rate, it’® worth that.’’ 

“W bo is offering a reward 7” asked Mor 
daunt. 

“Well; Lreckon it'll be Mr. Wayre. Oh, 
yes, he’s a poor man,’’ he went on slowly, 
as if inapswer to Mordaunt’s sneer. “But 
be cap get woney from them as ’ud like to 


business 7 What is itto you?” 
“Only this,’ said Jenks with the same 
“Seein’ that | was on 
the elifl, and saw you chuck ber over, and 
behind the 
rocks, while you buried her—and wery 
neat you did it too, sir—yer see, I’m in a 
fair way of getting that thousan’ pounds, 
ain't 1, Mr. Mordaunt?” 

Mordaunt rose to his feet, livid with 
amazement and terror. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


ORDAUNT feil to trembling likea 
\l leaf, A feeling of nausea, of actual 
A physical sickness came over biin, 
and he stared at Jenks with distended 


eyes asi! he did not see him; indeed, he 


lehall comein a day | 


turning sway | 





Then the paroxysm of terror gave piace 
to a frenzy of rage, of impotent rage; that 
he should be in the power of this clod, this | 
lump of common clay; he, Mordaunt Sap 
ley, whose cleverness and astuteness were | 


becoming a by-word in the neighbor. | 
hood ! 
6 lear ack and wiped the onld sweat 
1 fa re did not atten pt t 
knew it w ar al f 
Mil S868! #] 
Log 4 0 a0ooe} fact and 
nake toga t ; 
Jenks watched him with the same stolid | 








regard; there was something terribie in 
the cool matter of fact way in which the 
men played bis part; be might bave been 
selling a basket of berrings on an old boat, 
no utterly impassive and almost uninter- 
ested were his manner and expression; 
and be waited for Mordaunt to speak, with 
the most perfect patience and certainty of 
the result. 

Mordaunt spose at last The words 
reewed to leave his lips with difficulty, 
and bis voice soundec hollow and weak. 

“What isit you want?” he asked, going 


| direct to the point 


“Well, | was thinking $6,000 wouldn't 
be too much, Mr. Mordaunt,” said Jenks 

“That is—ridicuious!’ said Mordaunt, 
thickly. “Fifty or a bundred—”’ 

Jenks sbook his head. “Teint near 
enough, Mr. Mordaunt!"’ he said. ‘The 
other party 'ud give me $5,000. I'd better 
wail and see, or go to thew; it don’t make 
no odds to we whether I gets it from them 


or you. I’ve only got totake them the 
bundie and show ‘em that neat, little 
grave—"’ 


“The bundie!" said Mordaunt. 
Jenks nodded. “Yes, I’ve gotthat.§ I 
picked it up where she dropped it; funny, 


your forgetting that bundle, Mr. Mor- 
| daunt, wasn’t it?’’ 
“And if I give you thie thousand 


pounds,” said Mordeunt, ‘‘what will you 
do ?"”’ 

“] should buy a little farm,” said Jenks 
*‘somew here in this neighborhcod !”’ 

“And lose the money and come down 
upon we for more!” said Mordaunt, with 
something like a snarl. “I think not! 
Listen to me, Jenks! You think yourself 
very clever, you think that you have got 
me in your power, and that you can bieed 
me to the last penny. Don’t be too sure, 
You are an ignorsnt man, Jenks, and 
know nothing of the law; you imagine 
that no harm can come to you over this 
affair; you fancy that you have only to 
carry your story to the police, take your 
reward—your biood money—and go in 
peace. You are mistaken. If any trouble 
comes to me, you will share it!’’ 

‘*Me, sir ?’’ said Jenks, with an incredu- 
lous smile. “How cap that be? I didn’t 
bave no hand in it!’’ 

“Ah,’’seid Mordaunt. “That's where you 
are so ignorant, my good Jenks! Did you 
never hear of an accessory after the fact ? | 
imagine not! And yet thatis what you 
are, 

“The man who conceals his knowledge 
of acrime, and so assistathe criminal, is 
in the eyes of fhe law only less guilty than 
he. You say that you saw me—that you 
saw certain things on a certain night, 
mouths ago; you have concealed the 
knowledge, have suppressed the evidence; 
you would be tried as an accessory after 
the fact with the actual criminal, and if he 
were hung, you would be sentenced to 
penal servitude.” 

Jenks iooked quite unmoved, but he 
scratched his head thoughtfuily. 

“Lor bless me! Is that so, Mr. Mor- 
daunt?” he said. “No wonder common 
sort of folk like me get into trouble; how 
can they be expected toknow the law! 
Penal servitude and all, for not splitting 
on you right away at first! Seems kind ’o 
hard on you, Mr. Mordaunt, don’t it ?”’ 

“Hard or pot,” said Mordaunt, “it is the 
law. 1 can show it to you plainly written 
in one of these booka.”” % 

“Don’t you troubie, Mr. Mordaunt,”’ 
said Jenks. ‘You're a lawyer, and ougitt 
to Know; and I'll take your word for it; 
and, that being *0, the best thing I can do 
is to make myself acarce.”’ 

Mordaunt drew a long breatb. A gleam 
of light streaked the awfui gloom of the 
prospect. 

“You're a sensible man, Jenks, I see,” 
hesaid. “If l give you this $%,000, you 
will have to leave Engiand at once. You 
can do better with your money abroad 
than you can bere; and i’m not afraid that 
you will come back. Shall I tell you 
why?” 

“Just speak what's on yer mind, Mr. 
Mordaunt,”’ said Jonks, cheerfully. 

“Because the moment I knew of your 
return I should denounce you.’’ He leant 
forward, his emall eyes, very like his 
father’s st this moment, fixed with malig- 
nant hate upon Jenks’ face. “I should de- 
nounce you as the murderer !” 

“Me!” exclaimed Jenks, astonished for 
the first time. 

“Yes, you!’ said Mordsunt, deliber- 
ately. “You have had this bundle in 
your posession ail these months, you know 


where—the body lies; that looks suspic- 
lous! Why should you not have commit 
ted the murder ? 

Jenks laughed “That sounds very 
clever, Mr. Mordsunt,” he said. “Bat, 


come to that, why should I ?’’ 





ee 


——_— 


An idea struck Mordsunt, an ides which 
sent the biood to his white face. 

“Wait a moment, Jenks,” he esid . 
ering with excitement. “How ate 
know that it was me you saw on the cig? 
Think! Think again! Weeot « Mr. 


Wayrer” 
Jenks’ stolid face dispisyed something 
better, Mr. 


lixe admiration. ‘That sounds 
Mordaunt” be ssid. “Bet Mr. Wayre 
says he went aboard the Susan long befory 
you chacked her over the elif r’ 
Mordaunt shuddered at the man’s ca 
lous way of referring to the awful desea 
“It is only a question of an boer or two,” 
he said. “Put the time beck! Ateny 
rate, you ses, Jenks, that I am not eocom, 
pletely under your thumb as you is. 


me sheer off. I shan’t come 


me. Aman don’t go bathing where 
knows sharks isa swimming. | 
match for you, Mr. Mordauant, 


which he was relying burnt like s coal. 

“No, that would be too sudden,” heasid. 
“It would attract notice and arouses sus 
picion. You might go im two or thre 
days.” He knit his brows with s painfai 
effort of thought. 

“You conld say that a relative had died 
out in Austrelia, and that you were going 
out to look after some money he had ish 
you. You could ssy you were coming 
back. I can help you to obtain leave of 
absence. Tell the story of the uncle is 
Australia at the inn to-morrow. Bring me 
the bundie to-morrow night.” 

Jenks shook his head plaecidiy. “No 
me, Mr. Mordaunt,” he said. “I ain't 
going to walk about with thet bundis, if! 
know it; there’s too many eyes about. If 
you want it, you must come and fetch it, 
that’s flat I’ve got it hid away snug and 
comfortable in my hut; you bring me the 
$5,000 and you shall bave it, and I'll ces 
off.’’ 

There was silence for s moment or two, 
then Mordaunt raised his head, but looked 
above Jenks ashe said, “Very well! | 
will think the matter over sand je you 
know. You shall have the money os the 
conditions 1 have named. You cas go 
mmeed night, Mr. Mordsust,” eatd 
Jenks, and, as habit is strong = death, be 
added, in the sweet, old way, “Have you 
such a thing asa pipe 0’ tobacco about you, 
Mr. Mordaunt ?” 

Mordaunt stified a curse, and taking 
some cigars from a box threw them on the 
table. Jenks picked them up carefaily, 
one by one, and as carefully, one by om, 
stowed them away, then, with the same 
wooden and utterly stolid countenancs, 
nodded and went out by the window, # 
be had come. 

He lit a cigar before he resched the 
loge, and as he smoked he stared at the 

round thoughtfully. 
¥ “He's 2’ most too clever, he is,” he ssid. 
“He’s like a conger eel; you dou’t know 
whether you’ve got him, or you sirt; slip- 
pery’s what I should call you, Mr. Mor- 
daunt. I’m ac—ac—ess’ry after the feck, 
am 1? Weill, I’m biowed!”’ 

After he had gone Mordsant drew the 
curtain, and, sinking intos chair, bid bis 
face in his band. 

At such moments as these, the crimipal 
suffers more agony than that which * 
contained in the brief minutes when tbe 
rope is actually round bis neck; snd, in- 
deed, Mordaunt could simost fancy ths 
he felt the bangman’s band upos bim 

His nerves were strained to their utmost 
tension, and when the door saddenly 
opened he sprang up with a sharp cry, 
clutching the arms of the chair. eet 
old Sapley who had entered, and be 


“Mordy! Mordy f” be gore owns 
is it? Are you ill, Mordy 

“No, no,” said Mordant, quickly. mi 
yes! I’m not well—a little faint Ge 
—get me some brandy !” 

The old man hurried from the room 04 


came back with a giass of brandy ebsking 
in his band. Mordsunt seised it a 
drank it off. His father wstcbed 
with anxious eyes and quivering ov “ 
“What is it, Mordy; what * we ; 
asked. ‘‘What’s happened ? ~~ mmetD a 
gone wrong, [I know! You a 
Mord And it ien’t the first time 
the night yo" com 
ton. Whst * rh, 





frighten 


look like you did 
home late from Thrax 
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Fncnntiniitt me, Mordy! I’m the 
pest friend you've got. It’s my brains as 
hes built it all ap. If you've dome any- 
thing rash—men will, when they're drives 
hard and think they’re going to be 
th warted—confide in me.” 

“Confide f’’ A wild laugh berst from his 
tightly strained lips, am hysterical leugh, 
which increased the old man’s terror. 

“What do you think I’vedone? Robbed 
. church, or—or what? You talk noo- 
sense, I’m ill, I tell you! Iehall be bet 
ter directly—for Heaven’seske go! And 
leave me alone I” 

The father had grown 60 sccustomed to 
obedience that he left tne room, looking 
back over his shoulder with sa agony of 
apprebension ip bis sunken eyesn 


CHAPTER XxXXVL 


\ISTER AGNES bad awakened the de 

S sire to live im Claire’s hearst, and her 
recovery was rapid enough to please 

even the doctor and the sister bherseif. 

Asshe regained her strength, she was 
eager to get back to ber work at the schoo! ; 
and one day, when the sum was shining 
with the warmtt which called up memo- 
ries of the Geparica summer, she coaxed 
areluctant permission from the doctor, 
and went into the school. 

Her appesrance was grested with that 
murmur which takes the piace of 2 cheer 
with girle; and Miss Gover was so delight 
ed at seeing her that she was tem pted— 
only tempted—to give the girls = haif 
holiday. 

No one was more moved than litile 
Tiny, who, disregarding all discipline ran 
into Ciaire’s arms, and bugged her with 
childish cries of love and joy. 

For quite haifan hour the school was 
disorganized, but presently Miss Gover’s 
eherp tap with the ruler was heard sbove 
the babel of voices, and the Goddess of 
Work resumed her normal sway. 

Claire felt rather tired the first day, but 
before the week had passed she had re- 
gained ber old strength, and entered into 
her daily labor with s sest which delight 
ed Miss Gover, and brought ite own re 
ward to Claire. She and Sister Agnes now 
shared the same sittingroom, and, when 
poasibie, took their meals together. 

The sister never alluded tothe story of 
her lifenor to Claire’s trouble, but in s 
thousand Little ways she showed her love 
for the solitary girl whom Providence had 
placed under her care; and Cisire returned 
that love with interest. 

Atthe end of the strest, in which the 
school stood, was = house much larger 
than those in the street but, like many of 
the others, it was let in spartmenta. 

One day when Claire was retarning to 
the school after dinner, she saw a fly 
standing atthe doorof Arundel House. 
An extremely fair and pretty girl, wrap 
ped in furs, was lying back im the carriage. 

She 1ooked very delicate and very list- 
lees, and the old gentioman who was with 
her, regarded her as he helped her to 
alight, with that anxious and watchful 
expression whieh a father wears when he 
is tending his sick ehild. 

As Claire passed, her eyes and the giri’s 
met for a moment and, so to speak, linger- 
ed, with a mutaal admiration. The father 
and daughter stood aside to let Cisire pasa, 
and she went on ber way. 

Several times during afternoon school 
she thought of the pretty girl,and it was 
Only natural thet, as she went by the 
house on her way home, she should iocok 
Up at the windowa 
The girl wae standing there, and evi- 
dently saw and remembered Cisire, tor 
she turned and said something qaickiy to 
someone in the room and the old gentile 
man appeared at the window. 

The next morning, returning to dinner, 
Claire saw the girl going out; they looked 
ai each other again, this time more astten- 
lively, and Claire fancied that there was s 
wistful expression im the biueeyes Either 


handkerchief. As she was passing Aron- 
dei House, someone tapped at the window 
and, looking up, she sew Miss Harling 
boiding up a handkerchief. 

She disappeared from the window and 
Claire waited. A moment ortwo safter- 
wards the doors opened, and Miss Hariing 


She was alittic flushed, as if with ex- 
Citement as she said, with wistfal eager- 
ness— 

“This is your handkerchief! | saw you 
drop it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Claire, smiling; 


whipped the handkerchief behind ber 
beck. 


asked. 

Claire stared at her, and iaughed softiy. 

“Because if you do, perhaps you won’t 
mind coming upstairs for it,’’ said Grace. 
“Do you mind ?” 

“I shall be very pleased,” said Cisire, 
and she followed the singular giri up to 
the drawing room floor. 

“Won't you sit down?” said (Grace. 
“You ought to give me in charge, for | as 
good as stole this bandkerchief; | saw you 
drop it,and I didn’t call after you, and 
father says that is as bad as stealing, Mins 
Sertoria.’’ 

“I don’t think I will give you in 
charge,” said Claire. “You know my 
mame ?’’ 


chair with a faint smile, and the same 
eager wistful air. 

“Oh, yes, I know all about you.” Cisire 
started slightiy. ‘You lodge at Mra. Hol 
land’s, up the street, and you teach at the 
school. | have seen you go by every day, 


you. Do you think that rudeand forward 
ofme? I'm afraid it’s what you call ‘bad 
form’ in Engiand.”’ 

“On the contrary, | think it was very 
kind of you,” said Claire “if it was 


feeling, Mies Harling.’’ 


archly. 

Ciaire colored and laughed. 

*Cariosity is the failing of our sex,”’ she 
said. 


know each other’s names, because i* does 
away with the necessity of an introduction. 
Pll tell youall the rest about myself, if 
you like. I’m staying here with my 
father; he hasa great deal of business to 
do with lawyersin London; and I can’t 
live in London, because of the fogs, so 
we've taken rooms here.”’ 

“And do you like it?” asked (‘laire. 
‘Streatham, | mean ?’’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said (irace, listiossly. ‘It's 
& pretty little place enough; the shops a6 
rather nice! Oh, yes, | likeit,’’ she sighed, 
and jeant back. ‘And now, won't you 
tell me something about yourseif ?’’ 

Claire winced for a second, then she sai 
quietly. 

‘There is very little I can tell you. You 
know where | live; 1 teach at the school 
—and that is all.’’ 

“Forgive me !’’ said Grace. ‘“] am rade 
and inquisitive! But I didn’t ask frou 
idie curiosity; but, by way of saying that 
I wanted to know you. I have seen you 
so often as you passed by, that I have feit 
as if we were old friends. And, it is very 
strange, the first time! eversaw you ! 
thought I must have met you before; there 
was something in your face that awakened 
some recollections; but, of course, I know 
that I’ve not met you, ! mean to speak to, 
until now.”’ 

At this moment Mr. Harling entered the 
roum, and looked from one girl to the 
other with natural surprise. ‘irace rome 
and took his arm coaxingly. 

“Father, this is Miss Sartorie. I have 
petted ber at iast;it was with « hand 
kerchiet. I played a mean trick upon her; 
but I think she wili forgive me, for I’ve 
been telling her bow much! wanted & 
know ber. Speak up for mé, father, and 
tell ber that | ama very lonely, solitary 





®t the window or in the street she saw ber 
every day; and at last she asked Mra Hol- 
land who they were. 

The landiady, of course, knew some 
thing about them. These iss kind of free | 
y sot amongst landisdies, which in- 

&n exchange of information sbout 
their respective lodgers. 

‘Their name is Harling,” said Mra. Hol 
‘And “Father and deugbter, Mica. She 4 
som very delicate, don’t she? Sweetly 
— (00, her father seems very fond of 

* and Mra Simpkins, the iandiady, 
> “she thinks that they’re very weil 


girl, a stranger in the land, and that I am 


just dying for one gir! friend.” 
Mr. Harling patted her hand and looked 


| at Claire pleading. ‘I’m afraid this in all 


very irregular, Mise Sartoris,” he said, 
“and that you will think us very pecuiiar 
folke: but, my girl, here is—isa not over 
strong, end she’s been spoilt.” 


“Thank you father an race 
couldn't bave done it Detter Inyse Af 
that, I'm sure you cant refuse to sta 


tea,”’ she added to Claire 
Claire was sorry to refuse, but 
obliged to do #0. 


“he wea 


“J cannot stay this afternoon,” she said, 


Grace nodded and leant forward in her | 


' 
' 
i 
' 
' 
| 


and she held out her hand, but Grace 


“Do you want it very much?” she. 
| heave kept Miss Sartoria prisoner,”’ said 


|anxiety is #0 obvioua. 1 won't stay 


| notice the peculiar constraint of Mister 
| Agnes’ manner. She went back to Aran- 


and I—I have often wanted to speak to 
| and daughter. 


| friend, and Mr. Harling was extremely 


wrong, ! must plead guilty to the same | 


“You know my name!” said (irace, | 


j alone. 


| Grace, and #he proceeded to give Claire a 


“No, it’s one of our virtues,” said (irace, | 
im her shrewd little way. ‘‘I’m giad we | 


‘special providence about our meeting, and 
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Tht afternoon Claire missed ber pocket | “‘becsuse my friend, the lady with whom 


I live, would be anxious about me. I al- 
ways reach home at acertain tims, and 
she would not know what bad become of | 
me.”’ 

“You mean the Sister of Mercy?’ said 
Grace. 

“Yeu, Sister Agnes!’ 

“What «a pretty name!" said (Grace. 
“We have often seen her, and wondered | 
what she was like, for her faceis always) 
hidden by her veil; but she looks as nice | 
and sweet as her name.”’ 

“Yeu,” said Cieire, simply, but with 
deep significance. ‘‘She is everything that 
is good rnd gentie. Kut for her—I should 
not be alive now to sing her praises.’’ 

“Father, couldn’t you go round pres- 
entiy to Sister Agnes, and explain that we 


' 


(jrace. 

Bat Claire, knowing how carefully Sis- 
ter Agnes avoided meeting strangers of 
her own class, rose and said that she 
would run home and come back present- 
ly. She found the Sister awaiting her. 

“Jam glad you have found new friends, 
dear,” she said. ‘(io by all means.”” She 
seomed a liittie agitated as she asked, 
“W hat did you say the name was ?’’ 

“Harling,” replied Claire. “They are 
very nice people, and the girl seems over- 
flowing with kindness. I am afraid she in 
very delicate. It is touching to see the af- 
fection between her and ber father; his 


long, siseter.’’ 

*Miay as jong af you like, dear,’’ said 
Sister Agnes, very quietly. 

Claire was just a wee bitexcited vy the 
novelty of the circuinstances, and did not 


dei House, and had tea with the father 
(srace treated her aimost like an old 


kind; but he was very thoughtful, and 
once or twice Claire found him looking at 
ber with a singular intentness. 

He asked ber one or two questions, as to 
bow long she'd been living in London, 
and #0 on, and presently left the girls 


“Now we will haveanice chat!’ said 


sketch of her life; but she did not tell her 
that her father was a principal shareholder 
in the Butterfly mine. 

As she listened to tirace, Claire felt half 
ashamed of ber own reticence. She could 
tell her nothing of herself in return. 

“1 hope we shall be great friends,’’ said 
Grace. “I'm inclined to think there is a 


I'm also inclined to believe that triend 
ship, as well a8 marriages, sre made in 
heaven. You'll con.e for adrive with me 
sometimes, won't you? I can’t walk very 
far: i’ ve often watched you adimiringly as 
you came down the street; you look #o 
strony, and you walk #o gracefully. 

Claire laughed. 

“Don’t be offended,”’ said Grace, ‘1 
couldn't help tel'ing you how much I ad- 
mired you, if I tried. I'd often beard of 
the beauty of the English giris, but I’ve 
never seen one hall so pretly ae you; oun, 


pretty ian’t the word. Now, | suppose I 
am what people would call pretty, in the 
sixpenny doll style, but you are oh, I 


can’t find the exact word.” 

“Don't try,’ said Claire, laoghing, but 
blushing a little. 

“i've yotit! Distinguished! That's the 
word. You wear your things like the great 
ladies one sees Griving in the park. Now, 
that dress fille me with admiration and 
despair. J|'ve never succeeded in getting 
one look anything like it; where did 
you have it made? Anywhere about 
here ?”’ 

Jt je one of Hedferns,’’ said Claire, mak- 
ing the admission atmently. 





Sgrace stared and laughed. “You ex 
travagant girl!’ shesaid. “Fancy wear- 
ing a Kediern to teach $ in @ achool ! I’m 


afraid it’s thrown away upon the girls; or, | 
perhaps, you usé it as an Object lesson; 4 
jesson on form?’ 


Claire colored slightly. “Il have had it 
s long while,” sane anid. “It im one of my 
old dresses.” 

Grace jooked at her shrewdly. “You 
were not alway* @& #ehoOo triietress on 
Mtreathern: 7’ #he said 

Claire looked at the fire: how could she 
venture to tell this warm hearted girl? 

{_aiway* “ne “a 
” “ * 
aw 

sais a wn 
pie + a a “” a ‘swe 
borria wore jear, Put a the 
that Gx presmes the meaning You carried 
your head and waiked like the pictures of 


5 


the marchionesses and countesses one 
sees in the illustrated papers. And so you 
were rich once, and didn’t slways teach in 
aschool? Did you lose your money? 
You don’t mind my asking you.” 

“You, I lost my money,” said Claire, “or 
rather, it never wes mine. I can’t tell you 
the whole story; and, indeed, it does not 
matter, I am quite happy’ —she checked 
a sigh even as she spoke—“and I do not 
think that money matters very much. 
I don’t want you tothink that 1 am pos- 
ing as « high-minded kind of person; what 
I mean ia, that one can be, if not very 
happy, st least content, teaching in «s 
school in Mtrestham.”’ 

(irace looked at her sdmiringly aod 
touched ber band with girlish sym- 
pathy. 

“I should like father to hear you say 
that!’ she raid. “It is just what he ad- 
mires, All the world has gone mad about 
money lately, and I am delighted to find 
someone who thinks lightly of it, and who 
cares an littice for the loss of it as you 
do.”’ 

I lomt something else besides money,”’ 
said Cisire, with en impulse that was new 
to her. “But I’m getting over it. One 
hasan ides thet all the misery in the 
world bas fallen to one’s lot; but I have 
learned otherwise. Sister Agnes has taught 
né that, however much one has suffered, 
there are others who have suffered more 
deeply.’’ Her face seemed transfigured as 
she spoke, and Grace looked at her with a 
kind of awe. 

“Now you look noble!” she said, under 
her breath. 

‘Please don't stick me on an imaginary 
pedestal?” said Cilsire, with a laugh. 
“You would find that I should tumbie off 
“0 very, very quickly.” 

Too latel’ said Grace. “I bave stuck 
you up there already, and I know you'll 
never come down.”’ 

No they sat over the fireand talked un- 
til the striking of ten by the clock on the 
n.antel piece startied Claire tc ber feet; and 
this wae the strange beginning of an ac- 
qusintance which ripened with an extra- 
ordinary rapidity intos warm friendship. 
(irace seemed to have given her heart, 
wholly and unreservedly, to Claire and 
confided to her everything—exocept her 
knowledge of a gentieman named Geraid 
Wayre. 

Nhe eoazed Claire into taking a drive 
with her nearly every day, and the drive 
did them both good, and brought back the 
giow of health to Olaire’s face, Grace 
6ven paid « visit lo the school, but, as she 
put it, was very quickly “chucked”; for 
her appearance created too much excite- 
ment in that region of decorum and strict 
Alacipline. 

Claire, of course, talked a great deal 
about her friends to Mister Agnes; bat, 
though she was giad that Claire had made 
the acquaintance of the Harlings, the 
Mister could pothe persuaded to meet 
therm. 

“They lie outside my world, dear,’’ she 
said “1 dread strange faces, excepting 
those of the poor and wretched. There is 
no room in my beart for anyone but them 
and you and my dead child.” 

One day Mr Warling came into the room 
where the two giria were sitting talking 
over «a new dream for Grace, and an- 
nounced that he would be obliged to take 
a journey into the country. Grace looked 
aghast. 

“| couldn't pomibiy go, father,’’ she 
said, with an air of mock sternness, ‘For 
one thing, I ve got lo see about this dress; 
and for another, | couldn't possibly leave 
Clatre. Now, if Claire would come with 


” 
1$a-—— 


Claire laughingly shook ber head.,| 

“Very well,’ aaid Mr. Harling. “1 will 
leave you bebind tothe careof the land- 
jady, and, if | may venture to say so, to 
M jee Sartoria.”’ 

Grace puton theaire ofa little child. 
‘Pot i'll promine to be good,and do 
everything she teiin me. Ob, Claire, 


| eouldn’t you come bere and live altogeth- 


or while father is away? Now, that’sa 
splendid idea: in fact, | won’t consent to 


| his ieaving me uniess you promise to 
|eome! Indeed, it wouldn't besafe. I'm 


not ty be trusted; I should get a latch-key 


land gots oneof your music balia every 


night, and tehave generally like one of 
the New Women! 
Claire «aid ake would come if Sister 
Agnes appr v ot 
1 ion ef «an f she were your 


” A tie pou 


' “ aa 
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"RID CLOVER-BLOSSONS. 
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‘Mid clover biossome long ago 
1 loved on summer days to ite 
And watch the bees dart to and fro 
HKeneath the agure cloudiews ky 


Mid clover blowesome, when the land 
Lay dreaming tn the glad new day 
Of loveand hope on ev'ry hand, 
The scene was cheered by sunshine « rays 


Mid clover biowscms, well a day’ 

The flow'rse are withered one and all 
The wintry sky t« dull and gray 

And gioomy ae a faneral pa 


Mid clover tblossqme 414 the tee 


That loved among the flow rete dart 
Find, ae they hovered to the trreeze, 
The poteon at the bicwwnr 


i en 


T was so sy 8choolroom at Wy 
| Caatie. Lilian had come up fors quiet 

hour after playing music io the draw 
ing-room. The children wo 
bed. The red firelight wee Inviting, and 
the young governees sat down to think 
with an open letter in 


were gone 


her hand 
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cheek on her hand, looking into the mir- 
ror. She was thinking of the besotiful 
Miss Brandon, and the Greys with their 
diamonds, 

Lilian was thinking too of Lady Wyceb- 
wood's eldest daughter, the newly- 
married sister of her little popils, who 
looked #0 lovely during her visit to her 
old home. She never flushed as Lilian 
herself did every evening, but siwsys 
looked fairy-like, with a slender graceful 
figure, » face that was perfection, hands 


| always white no matter what the weather 


| was, and 


bair fair and curling, never 


| straight like Lilian’ 

Though only eighteen, she was lady 
Eva Belmont now, was adored by her — 
husband, and lived s life of quiet happl-— 


| plain 


bwood | 


ness in the country and gailety in town. 
To Lilian it seemed that besoty sione 
could win admiration and prosperity. 

“Il wish I had been besutifaill’ she 
sighed —it had been the wish of ber life. 

The face she saw in the mirror was only 
ordinary face with gray eyes. 
David had always thought her charmwing; 
he was the only one who ever did 

There was a sudden click. Her elbow 
had been pressing a spring in Lady Dor- 
othy's old oak dressing table, and s door 


| sprang Open which she had never known 
| to exiwt till then. 


From above the mantel piere Lady Doro- | 


looked darkly 
fading 


ed 


thy’s portrait out of deep 
shadow—a yellow 
gioom of time, 
round the sharp oid features, and @ pair of 
fisity seemed to 


face 
with @ fri) white cap 
eyes that with a weird 
watch the sechoolroom. 

Old Lady Dorothy «ae ninety-nine when 
this portrait was painted. There was s 
story that her ghost had once been seen in 
the corridor asa littie old woman with « 
white cap and abrown shouider-shawl. 
Another etory seid that, if any one looked 
too long at (he picture alone hell dark 
ness, Lady Dorothy would begin to move 
her eyes. 

IjAlian had toid that the 
statement was all nonsense and fancy; yet 
she never daredto try. There was an 
oaken press in the corner, and books of 
diablerie and the black art were certainly 


th 


the clLiidren 


stored in it 

A tradition in the family ssid that Lady 
Dorothy had been almost « witeh in ber 
time, avd that people liought thatehebad 
the Flizir of Life that ene 
never dre Hinwever, one fine 
her chair 


found and 
would 
morning she was found dead in 
in thal very room 

Her portrait wee locking deen now at a 
pale girl, not pretty, bet bright, who wan 
reading for the third times letter that 
brought tears into her frank gray eyes. 


“Dear Lilian,’ it eaid “i euppose] may 
not call you ‘my dear Lilian’ any wore? 

do you remember that day on the river 
when you sald I migitat iewsthope? For 
three years I have boped and worked and 
waited, and you tell me you do not know 
your own heart yet and thal you must «ee 
more of the world. Oh, 
bear to think of you among rangers when 
you need not be alone bghting your bat 
tle! There ls one man 
tent to work for you Uli the end of him days 
if you will but say you care for bim 
his faithfulness, if not for 
come to the home three years’ work has 


lAilian, | cannot 


who will be con 


for 
himeeif 


into the | 
| and amid 





and | 


Lilian started. Then, taking s candle 
and kneeling down, she saw s cuploard 
the shelves of which were thick with dust; 
the dust stood a bottle with a 
silver stopper and a piece of card yellow 
with age tied to ita neck. Lilian took it 
out and blew away the dust, and then 
read, in faded bandwriting— 

“Whoever wisheth to know what it i« to 
feel most comely to all eyes and exceed 
ingly beautiful, let her drink of this phial 
every hour for two nights without telling 
of this thing to mortal @ara, ard | piedge 
bershe shall know the delight of being 
suUrpassingly comely beyond all woman- 
kind.”’ 

Lilian was frightened. All spells were 
folly and evil; yet she was tond of « treak 
now and again, and the temptation was 
strong to try this wild 6x periment— just to 
see what would come of Lady Dorothy's 
spell, She had to oil the stopper to get it 
out. The contents of the bottle appeared 
dusky red. The smell was delicious 
spicy, fragrant. 

A footstep in the next room made her 
almost *pring from the floor. Kut it was 
only the maid bringing in her solitary 
supper and lighting the candles. 

Lilian considered gravely from that 
time until eleven o’clock; then she took 
her first sip of the dark ruby liquid. She 
would gladly have told of her discovery 
and consul'éd some one; bui then the spell 
would fail, and it was too grand a chance 
to be lost 

She did not believe in it, she said to ber- 
self—not she! Kut she was an sdven.- 
turous girl, and Lady Dorothy's spell 
should be tired—just for tun! And she 
kept hereelf awake all night, so as not to 
miss a sip at one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven O’lock., Then it was time to get 
uy. 

“Are you not well?” said Lady W ych- 
wood at luncheon. “My dear Miss Eden, 
you are #0 pale to-day and dark about the 


eyes !"’ 


made for you. You baeve told me not to | 
write—to leave you to yourself for another 
year. Take a few ayn think, LAlian. | 
Kither reject meor be my wife; it is crue! 
to prolong this suapenre ! You know 
what they sey in my country -‘A toger | 
otf is better than « finger wagging.’ 


you will share my two hundred # year, 
begin now; if you ere afraid to be poor, 
send ne away— Dot for « year, but forever. 
| have almost come lo the conciusion that 
you bave nota shadow of love for me, and 
yet l love you too much not to go on atill 
boping and praying: but how can 
you mine if you care nothing for we? 
“Faithfoily—ab, Lillian, think 
faithfully !—yours, 
“Davin Dowoutass” 


how 


The girl's tears, afier she had read this 
letter, made the fire appear like « swim 
ming glare. Wondering if her eyes were 
red, she wentand lighted the candies by 


the looking giaes in her own s/oom, which 


adjoined the sechoolroom 

Standing before the looking glass, «he 
fell into a reverie. Devid Douglas was 
not handeome, not Prilliant, pot a clever 
alker not | e the men @#he meetin the 

A at Wryrehe ( ‘eatle 4 

, 7 
a 
‘ + 
; ' 2 
gh man on Zz » - - er 


I call | 


If | 


“Thank you, lam very weli,’’ replied 
Lilian, trying to be brigbt 

The next night she took her ruby-red 
sipe bravely, never failing once. Her eyes 
were painfully bot and her head ached 
inaddeningly when the maid kpocked st 
her door in the morning. 


At luncheon, when she always met the 


| Wychwood family and their guesta, lady 


Wychwood asked in alarm — 

‘Dear Mias Eden, are you il! to-day ?”’ 

“} have bad no sileep,’’ said Lilian 
gently. 

Captain Blunderman, a hearty young 
fellow who often turned over Lilian’s 
music when she was playing in the draw- 
ing-room, said It was siways somebody 
elne’s fault when young ladies were sieep- 
less; and Harry Wychwood, the hana- 
some dashing young beir, said — 

‘*Mother, | want to give Madge and Ada 
a riding lesson this afternoon” — which 
really meant, ‘‘] want to give Mise Eden 
holiday.’’ 

Lilian looked at him gratefully, but he 
wae carving chicken, and the only one 
whosaw the grateful look was Mr. Fitz 
aan, (he easy-going jester of the party. 


Ab,’ sald he, ‘Mies Eden is too much 

a Deru W ant acciety produces 
ughtfulmess; and too uo thinking 
Buses sl eeplessanéas Ww mnt you give me 
a il 6 pink note of invitation to the echoo!l 
room, Miss Eden? I am afilicted with 
curlosity—I want to see that schoolroom-: 





bat I won't drag my legs upstairs for any- 
thing lees than a little pink note.”’ 

Lady Wychwood pretending not to hear, 
began to scold Ada sharply for not wisb- 
ing to est anything till “‘pudding time.”’ 

Lilian looked at the easy-going joker 
with biushing gravity, and said — 

“We have nothing so grand as pink 
note paper in the schoolroom; sad I assure 


| you there is nothing worth seeing there.” 


| (Lilien blushed still 


‘Oh, of course not now—not jast now!’ 
said Mr. Fitzalan, with such tremendous 
emphasise on “now” and such @ look at 
the usual tenant of the schoolroom that 
more and Lady 
W ych wood at the top of the table scolded 
Eve more sharply than ever. 

Harry Wycbwood took his little sisters 
out riding that day, and Liliian had the 
rest of the afternoon free, 

Nhe went up to the oak-panelied cosy 
room, where the lesson-books were neatly 
ranged on the shelves and where the 
piano was closed, She felt giddy, and 
spent the afternoon in trying to write to 
David Douglias—to David, who seemed so 
piain and awkward after those fine clever 
inen of the world whom she met down- 
staire, She tore up half her supply of 
note paper sheet by sheet, and then gave 
up in despair. 

The winter twilight was darkening. 
Lilian’s fiveo’clock cup of tea was 
brought in. Under its refseshing in- 
fluence she looked out at the wintry park 
uf Wychwood, and then stirred up the 
fire, and stood toying with the china on 
the mantelpiece, while she thought again 
of David, who at that hour was still bard 
at work in his dingy office in London, 
wondering perbaps if a letter was waiting 
for bim at bome. 

Sbe looked up suddenly at the great por- 
trait just above her; then she started back, 
for she fancied that Lady Dorothy shut her 
weird fixed eyes fora moment. She sank 
into a chair, and sat there persuading her- 
seif that she had imagined the shutting of 
those wonderfal eyes. The clock ticked; 
the fire crackled softly; the room was 
growing darker and daraser. The old lady 
inthe painting was suddenly illumined 
by a flash of the fire, 

Lillan almost screamed from fright. 
There could not be a doubt about it now. 
Positively and truly the old woman witb 
the frilled white cap was nodding her 
head, sud the sunken mouth was smiling. 
The picture seemed alive; the bony 
wrinkled hand shook and pointed to the 
bed-room door. 

Lilian started up and stared full at the 
picture, then went into ber little room and 
lighted the wax-candies at each side of the 
looking glass. Her own reflected face al- 
moet startled her. 

It reminded ber of her looks at fifteen 
in the happy days before the breaking up 
of the old home; and even then she had 
never looked so well except for the first 
few minutes after a brisk walk on a breezy 
day. 

Her cheeks were glowing with the most 
delicate carnation tint, her skin was 
creamy white, and, when she began 
to smile in sheer pleasure, a dimple came 
in her left cheek and another in her chin. 

Could it be the candle light and the re 
cent tears, she wondered that made her 
eyes so bright and clear? She had never 
noticed before what pretty brown arched 
eyebrows she had or that her lips were 
nicely shaped and nearly as red as cher- 
ries. 

Even her nose, which had caused her 
much regret during her life, looked deli- 
cately fine and straight by this light; and, 


| when she began to brush ber hair this 


way end that in front, it took the most 
charming crisp waves, and where the 


light caught it there was a golden bronse 


tinge. 

“I sball put on @ pretty gown,” thought 
Lillan. “My neck is passable, and my 
arms are getting plump and dimpled at 
jast!"’ 

When she bad put on a dress of silver 
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gray, with white swansdown at the throat | 


and wrists, the meaning of it all came to 


With | —Heaven pity her, for he trifles with the 


ber in an almost terrifying flash. 


i 


clasped hands she sank almost fainting | 


apon a chair. 
“Iam beautifal!” she said. “It is Lady 
Dorothy's spell !’’ 
* * * * ° o 


A look of admiration and surprise met 
Lilian from every face as she entered the 
drawing-room. She took her place at the 
piano and played with exquisite feeling. 
it was ber customary post every evening 
for baif an hour; but to-night she knew 
that the eyes of Lady Wychwood and 
young bride were upon her. 

The Misses Grey and Clara Brandon, 
the beauty of the season, came and spoke 
to her. The men vied with each other to 


the 


turn ber music and toask for their favorite 
scraps of opers or for “that ‘Nocturne’ of 
Chopin’s that you play so delightfully, 
Miss Eden?’ Her music hada new rap- 
ture; it was magnificent. 
Fitzalan sang s song— 
“I would that the love I bear thee 
My ‘ips in one word could say;” 


and Lilian was persuaded to take the so. 
prano pert in as duet of which she played 
the accom paniment. 

Fitzalan bent over ber shoulder as if he 
was trying to read the words of the next 
verse. 

“Won't you give me that pink note of 
invitation 7’ be whispered; and a gilt. 
edged pink correspondence card was 
dropped into ber lap. 

A wilful bumor seized her; she flashed 
vividly, and managed to whisper— 

“Take your card. You may use it, as it 
is for a ticket of admission if you are really 
curious to see the schoolroom.” 

She bad played for an hour, and stood 
up amid a clamor of enthusiastic thanks 
Hard work and delight combined to make 
her feel warm; yet the mirror on the op- 
posite wall reveaied a face that was cream. 
white and pink, ail unspoiled by the least 
fiusb. 

She wandered into the conservatory to 
cool berseif. 

“You must have some reward for giving 
us all euch piessure,” said « voice close to 
her im half darkness; and the heir of 
Wychwood Castie gathered a bouquet of 
white sazaics blossoms and asked her to 
wear them. She fastened them deftly in 
her dress and in her hair, and he heid 
aside the embroidered gold-giistening cur- 
tai.s while she stepped back into the room. 

“By Jove, she's a beauty!’ the voice of 
Captain Bianderman murmured to Fits 
alan as she pessed the corner where the 
two were talking together. 

One face tarned deathly pale when the 
cortains were held aside by Harry Wycb- 
wood and the pretty governess came back 
with her fowers. It was the face of Nina 
Grey, a gentie girl with a world of tender- 
ness and sweetness in her features. After 
a few minutes of evident struggle, she said 
a word to Lady W ych wood, and soon after- 
wards she was not to be seen in the drew- 
ing-room. Bat Lilian did not care. The 
triamph of ber own bappy self was bard- 
ening ber heart. She knew that Harry 
Wychwood was the betrothed of that 
other; she had peard that the marriage 
was arranged; but she had seen admire 
tion in bis eyes, and the victory was in- 
toxicating. Her advantage was too sweet 
to be given up. 

“It is almost croelto ask you to play 
any more,” some one said. 

No—she would willingly pisy agsin: 
but the piece that was asked for was in the 
schoolroom. She would go up for it; and 
she passed lightly out of the room, along 
te corridor, and up the stairs. 

Who was onthe stairs following ber’ 
Fitzaian, with the pink card in bis band! 

“You must not take al! this trouble,” be 
ssid. “Doailow meto be your knight- 
errant, or at least let mecarry the music 
down !’—and he langhed lightly and, 
bowing, opened the schoolroom door for 
her. 

“It is wrong to keep such a bird in such 
a dark little cage,” he wenton. ‘Do you 
know tbat splendid song about the two 
birds, Miss Eden? The wild bird came to 
the caged bird and set her free, ‘And 
away they flew, singing “Liberty loa 

“All very fine in a song!" said the new 
beauty, with a toss of ner head; and she 
kneit down to grope at the lowest music 
shelves while be beid the candle. 

The white ssaieas were shaken out of 
her hair by the toss. He picked them Up- 

“You shall never have these back 
again !”’ he said. 


“J cannot let you keep them. 1 do not 
transfer gifta.” 
“Ab, from Wychwood! Do you !m- 


agine he would not give them to any git! 
in the room? He is engaged to Miss (rey 


affections of every girl he meets!’ 
“Leave me to get my music! [| will not 


| hear Lady Wycbwood’s son spoken ill 
of P said Lilian indignantly, standing @P- 


“How very good we are!’ Fitzalap re 
turned, with something of asneer. “But 
all the same, it is true! 1 speak because | 
think so much of you. Ob, Miss Eden, 
have you never heard of love 4! — 
? Bot what is the use of talking’ ° 


Sigh 

see in your eyes that W yohwood ape 

understand each otber He w 

your heart. | <el!l you so because—— 
mately a 


A man's voice broke out pass 
a footatep came behind bim. 
‘How can you dare to follow Mise E 


aden 
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tosiander me? Youcall yourself a gen- 
iemsn, snd—" 

The two stood facing each other, both 

Lilian turned away. 

«] am sorry you speak like that on my 
gocount,” she said. “I cannot stay at 
Wych wood Castie now!’ And she left 
‘tem quarreling. 

The night she wrote a little note for 
Lady Wychwood, saying she must leave 
per service with great regret. But what 
did giving up ber situation matter when 
she was one day to be Lady Wychwood? 

e oe ee oe * © 

Harry W ychwood’s destined bride, she 
bed gone back to the Castile on a visit, and 
in the brillant drawingroom she stood 
gione with the heir. 

“Why were you sighing and in such a 
melancholy mood all day, Harry?’ she 
said. “It wassomething you saw in the 
Timex. i will find out—I will!” 

and she playfully persisted in searching 
the newspaper. “It was an advertisement 
for you im the ‘agony’ column—that must 
have been it, you bad boy f”’ 

Bat her face changed suddenly; with a 
heart pang she read the result of her own 
work. Among the deaths stood— 


“Grey—At Cannes, on June Srd, Nina 
Mary, the dearly-ioved daughter of Gil- 
bert Grey, Eaq., of the inner Temple, in 
her pineteenth year.”’ 


There was agony on Harry W yohwood’s 
face when her eyes met his: and her heart 
was Glied with remorse and with a terri- 
bie jealousy—a despairing jealousy of the 
dead. He would never care for her as he 
hed cared for the poor girl who was in her 
grave that night—taded and gone—‘“‘in 
ber ninetessth year.”’ 

e . . 

The wedding was over, and Lilian was 
resting after a reception in the splendid 
mansion that was her newhome. The 
magnificent rooms were silent at last. 
Her husband came to her as she sat by the 


fender and gold and jewels shining on her 
arma 


Sbe saw herself in a looking-giass on 
the opposite wall—her own beautiful face, 
bet weary, more weary thrn it had ever 
looked before. It had been an evening of 
vezation. Littio Mra. Gilpin’s dress had 
been the same as her own, but much finer; 
the Hardcastios, whom she had deter- 
=tned to know, had declined to come, be- 
cams, forscoth, they were going to an 
Ambawador’s house—as if anybody elsc’s 
reception was better than hers! She knew 
now what mean and miserabie pain was 
meant by the term “‘heart-burning.”’ 

“You look tired, my dear,’’ said her 
busbend, “and you are spoiling your 
forehead with that frown. Whom are you 
angry with ?”’ 

“Nobod y—everybody, I mean.’’ 

“Rather sweeping !”’ 

“| am tired.”’ 

“Tized! Why, you have nothing to do 
but amuse yourself from morning till 
aight!’ 

“It is the hardest work in the world,” 
said the young wife bitterly—“up all 
night, whirling through the day, always 
dressing and planning, or you are angry 
dressing and planning, or you are angry 
if anybody looks better, always waiching 
your eyes,or you are angry if anybody 
looks better,or you are angry if I am 
thought too much of and look too well ?”’ 

“But what else did I marry you for?” 

“UO, Harry, my heart is breaking! I 
have not one hour of home; I am tired— 
Ured out f” 

“Not so tired as 1 am.”’ He dropped 
into an easy chair opposite. ‘I drew blood 


“What?” 

“Why did that coward Fitzalan—we 
used to be friends once, but he is a sland- 
ering coward—why did he say that I broke 
Nina Grey’s heart and that—1 ran after 
every pretty face lsaw? Hang his impu- 
@ence! I floorea him though; he won’t 
‘ik much again! Lord Belmont is pail 
for me | always hated Fitzalan, because’’ 
~—wih s keen giance—“] thought you 
liked bim just a little since the W ych wood 
Castle days; and the villain hinted it to- 
Gay at the cub. I was giad to see bis 
Kieod on my hand!” 

Lilian shuddered and barst into tears. 

4 loud knock—a telegram! It was from 
‘Ord Kel mont. 


, 


‘Zaian is dead ! 


“Man's yes were red with the tears of a | 
“eepiess night when, in the morning she 
@rove to Lord Beilmont’s house to ask what 
‘ould be dome for ber husband. She felt 
Slcod-guilty; she loathed herself. Had 





she not hardened her heart against Nina’s 
suffering? Was it nots just Nemesis that 
® curse like this should fall upon her 
wretched marriage? 

“I wish I bed sever been besutifal f’ 
she thought. “I built my marriage upon 
another's brokes heart, and now——” 

Past her closed carriage, the white horses 
of a wedding went dashing gaily—only two 
carriages; it was a poor wedding. In the 


bridegroom. 

Lilian knew him; it was David Dougies 
Their eyes met im one passing giance; but 
they were parted for ever and ever. There 
wouid bea bridal feast, and he would be 
the bridegroom; there would bea simpie 
home rich with love, and he would be its 
strength and joy. 

For her there were only the beauty that 
brought s hard :ife of gilded slavery, jeal- 
ousy, bloodshed, heart-burnings, and tbe 
weary whiri, the treadmiliof gaiety that 
hed become a task. Oh, lost life, lost 
home, lost love—parted for ever and ever ! 
A cry burst from her heart. She awoke. 

“Miss Edea—Miss Eden Were you 
asleep? Oh, you cried out so fearfully! 
Wes it a bad dream Y” Madge’s arms were 
around her neck, and little Ada was cling- 
ing at the other side of ber chair. They 
were just home from the afternoon :iding 
lesson with their big brother Harry, and 
they had lighted the candies in the school- 
room. 

“It was sueh a lovely ride! We stayed 
out too late, and we came all the way down 
the Valley Road at such a gallop!” 

“(Where is the note-paper 7” eaid Lilian. 
“Is it too late for the post ?’—and she 
wrote to David Dougiss. 

Afterwarda, by their “ain fireside,” she 
toid him how, safier two wakeful nights, 
she had, naturally enough, dreamed of 
the wish of her heart, and known what 
beauty was, just as the strict wording of 
the spell promisea. 

“Bat I always thought you pretty,”’ said 
faithful David; “you hed always the 
sweetest face in the world to me. And, if 
you will only bear with my biunt 
awkward ways, it will be the sweetest face 
in the world still to me, even when you 
are ninety-nine, Lilian, like that shrewd 
old Lady Dorethy. How nicely she 
swindied you with her prescription !” 

“Indeed,” said Lilian Douglas, ‘1! 
looked anything but besutifal just after- 
wards, with those terrible biack hollows 
under my eyes.” 

“And served you right!” laughed David. 





Unveiled. 
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és OOR thing! I do feei for her. 
Though she is a person I never 
saw, yot hers seems a case of such 
oppression on the one hand, and such pa- 
tient suffering on the other, that one can- 
not but——” 

“Oh, 1 dare say you'll see her in the 
morning, for she often stea's out then, 
when the wretch, I suppose, is in bed.” 

“Bat what could have induced a gir! to 
tie herself to such s man ?” 

“Weil, | don’t know—the old story, ! 
su ppose—faise appearances; for no gir! in 
her senses would have married a man 
with his habits if she hed known of them 
beforehand.”’ 

‘There is sometimes sa kind of infatua- 
tion about women, I allow, which seems 
to blind them to the real character of the 
man they are in love with; put in this case 
I don’t think she could have known bow 
he conducted bimeeif, or she certainly 
would have paused in time Oh, the 
wretch! I have no patience with him.”’ 

This littie dialogue took piace in one ol 
those neat, bright, clean-windowed, gaury- 
curtained houses that form s0 many pretty 
districts within a walking distance o: the 
mighty heart of the great metropolis, and 
between two ladtes, the one mistress of the 
said nice-looking cottage villa, and the 
other ber guest—a country matron, who 
had just arrived on « visit to berown town 
friend; and the opject of the commisers- 
tion of both was the oocupantofa hand 
somer villa exactly opposite, but appar- 
ently the abode of great wretched ness. 

On the following morning Mra Barton 
and her guest, Mra Kennedy, were at the 
window of the parior, which commanded 
a full view of the dweiling of the unhappy 
Mre. Morton, when the hail door was 
quietly opened, and was os quietiy shat 
again by the lady berseif 

“There she ia, poor thing!” cried Mra. 


Barton. “Only look how carefully and | 


noiselessly she draws the gate afier her. 
She seems always afraid that: the slightest 





noise she makes, even in the street, may 
wake the fellow, who is now, ! dare say, 
sleeping off the effects of last night's die 
sipation.”’ 

Mrs. Kennedy, with all the genial 
warmth of a truly womanly heart, looked 
over, and followed with her eyes, as far as 
the street allowed, this quiet-looking, 
broken spirited wife, investing the whole 
figure, from the neatly trimmed straw 
bonnet to the tips of the bright Little boots, 
with a most intense and mysterious sym- 
pathy; and then, fixing her anxious, in- 
terested gaze on the opposite house, she 
said— 

“And how do they live? How do peo- 
ple under such circumstances pass the 
day? It isa thing I cannot comprehend, 
for, were Kennedy to actin such a way, 
I'm sure I wouldn’t endare it for a week.” 

“It does seem scarcely intelligibie,” an- 
swered Mra Barton; “bat I'll tell you 
how they appear todo. She gets up and 
has her breakfast by berseif; for, without 
apy wish to pry, we can see straight 
through their house from front to back. 

Aboat this time sheoften comes out—! 
suppose to pay a visit or two in the neigh- 
borhood, or perhaps to call on her trades- 
people; and you willsee her by-and.by 
return, ‘ooking up asshe approaches at 
the bedroom window, and, if the blind is 
drawn up, she rushes in, thinking, | dare 
may, to herself, ‘How angry he will be if 
he comes down and finds 1 am not there 
to give him his breakfast!’ Sometimes he 
has his breakfast at twelve—or one—or 
two; and I have seen him sitting down to 
it when she was having ber dianer!"’ 

“And when does he have his dinner T”’ 

“Oh—his dinner! I dare say that is a 
different sort of thing from hera, poor 
thing! He dines, no doubt, at «a ciub, or 
with his boon companions, or anywhere, 
in fact, but at home.”’ 

“And when does he come home gener- 
ally?’ 

“Atall hours. We hear him open the 
little gate with his key at three, four and 
five in the morning. Indeed, our milk- 
man told Susan that he has seen bim 
sneaking in, pale, haggard, and worn out 
with bis horrid vigils, at the hour decent 
people are seated at break fast.” 

“I wonder if she waite up for him ?”’ 

“Oh, no ; for we see the light of her soli- 
tary candle in her room slways as we are 
going, and you may be sure my heart 
bieeds for her—poor solitary soul! i don’t 
know that 1 wasever so interested about 
any stranger as I am about this young 
creature.’”’ 

‘Dear, dear; it ie terrible!” sighed the 
sympathising Mre. Kennedy. “But does 
anyone visit them—have they any triends 
do you think ?”’ 

“] don’t think he can have many friends 
—the heartless fellow; but there are a great 
many people who call, stylish people too, 
in carriages; and there is he—the wret«h ! 
—often with his balf sleepy look, smiling 





and handing the ladies outss if be were | 
the most exemplary husband in the | 


world.” 
**Has she children? I hope she has, as 
they would console her in his long 


absences.’’ 


“No—even that comfort is denied her. | 


She has no one to cheer her—her own 
thoughts must be her companions at such 
times. But perhaps itisa biessing; for 
what kind of father could such a map 
make? Oh, I should like to know her! 
And yet! dread any acquaintance with 
ber busband. Burton, you know, would 
not know such @ man.”’ 

“My dear Mary, you have made me 
quite melancholy. Let us goout You 
know | have much to see, and many peo- 
ple to call upon;and here we are, iosing 


You misteke.- My Mrs. Morton is the 
bappilest little woman in London.” 

“Ob, it cannot be the same!” sald Mrs. 
Barton. “I mean our opposite neighbor, 
in Hawthorn Villa. I thought it couldn't 
be ” 

“Hawthorn Villa. The very house! 
You surely cannot have seen her or her 
husband, who——” 

“Oh, the dreadful, wretched, gambling 
fellow!” interrupted Mrs. Barton. “I 
wouldn't know such a man.” 

“He,” in her turn interrupted her 
friend, Mra. Law—“he a gambier! He is 
the most exemplary young man in Lon- 
don—s pattern of every domestic virtue— 
kind, gentie, amiable, and passionately 
fond of his young wife!’’ 

“My dear Mra. Law, how can you say 
all this of a man whose conduct ie the 
common talk of the neighborhood—e man 
loat to every sense of shame, | suppose— 
who comes home to his desolate wife at 
all hours, whose only ostensible means of 
living is gambling, or something equally 
disreputable— who—_"’ 

“You have been most grievously mis 
led,”’ again interposed Mra. Law. “Who 
can haveso grossly slandered the best o: 
men’ He cannot help his late hours, 
poor fellow! That may be safely called 
bis misfortune, but not hie fault!” And 
the lady warmed as she spoke till she bad 
to untie her bonnet, and fan her giowing 
face with her handkerchief. 

“His misfortuse,”’ murmured Mra Bar- 
ton; “how can that be called a misfortune 
which a man can help any day he 
pleases 7’’ 

“But he caunot heip it; he would be too 
pleased to spend his evenings at home 
with his dear littie wife, but you know hie 
business begins when other peopile’s is 
over.’’ 

“Then what, in Heaven's name, is bis 
business 7"’ 

“Don’t you know?” said Mra Law, 
looking extremely surprised, ‘Why, he’s 
the editor of a morning newspaper !"’ 


Scientific and Useful, 


Drors — Dr. Eder, in the following table, 
gives the number of drops required to 
make «a cubic centimetre, showing the 
variations in the size of drops of different 
liquids: Water, 20; hydrochloric acid, 20; 
nitric acid, 27; sulphuric acid, 28; acetic 
acid, 34; castor oll, 44; olive oll, 47; ofl of 
turpentine, 65; alcohol, 62; e.her, 43. 

ELKOCTRIVAL CANNING. — Electricity has 
been recently applied to the sealing of 
cans of fruit and preserved meats. The 
process consists of the formation of a con- 
ductive layer on the lid of the can, when a 
metal coating it deposited by the usual 
methods of electro plating. The same pro- 
cess hax been applied to the sealing of bot- 
tles of beer, wine, etc. 





CigaR MACHIN# —Ip thie new machine 
the foundation or inside of the cigar is 
placed ina mould, and four curved jaws 
press itinto shape. The outside wrapper 
of tobacco is then ted into the machine by 
an attendant, is rolied round the mouided 
part automatically, and is finally sealed at 
the pointed end by a dropof gum, which 
presents itself at the right time and place. 


| The cigara so made are uniform in length 
and shape, and the leaf in the interior is so 
evenly distributed that the ‘draw’ is far 
better than in many hand-made cigars. 


the best part of the day in something not | 


much removed from scan dai.’’ 
The ladies bereupon set out, saw ail! the 
“joves of bonnets’’ in Kegent Street, all 


” a | 
the “sacrifices” that were being volun | of farmers working #:nall areas, and who 


tarily offered up in Oxford Street, bought 


for the country lady, who, bappily for ber- 
self, forgot in the bustie the drooping, 
crest-fallen bird who was fretting itself 
away in ite pretty cage in Merton Koad. 
The next day alady friend called on 


Mre. Barton. 
“] find,” she said, in the course of con- 


| yeamation with that lady and ber guest, 
‘*you are & near neighbor of a dear ' 
of mine, Mra. Burton 
M rs. M orton exciaime 
hearers, pale with excitement and ~ 
ity. “Mra. Morton! Ob, bow singular 
that you should know her—poor, miser 


able creature! Oh, do teil us about—— 
**Poor—miserabie! What can you mean? 


Farm and lbarden, 


Trees —People who scrape and seour 
their trees just for the looks of it, and 
leave the loose bark on the ground where 
it falls, are alding the enemy. If there 


| areany insects among the bark they are 


there still and out of sight of birds. 
MoONEY-MAKING.—It is a common bellef 


| can only make ends meet, to think that if 
agreat many thing for “‘iess than half | 


the original cost,”’ made calis, and laughed | 
and chatted away a pleasant, exciting day | 


they had more land they could make more 
money. The facts in the case do not bear 


them out. If asmali farm is not madea 

| success, the same management given a 
larger one will but increase the losses as a 
general rule. 

INsKOTS.—garn everything on the farm 
that serves as harboring places for insecta. 
By so doing there will be fewer insects 
next year and less work todo, Canes of 
bleck berries should aiways be consigned 
to the fames in order & lestroy the borer 
and all diseased nbs and oranches f 
trees al , } be treatle “" Sa (016 na oo 

7 ” ~ 
are nDeEe . 2 f take 
| 14 ' ’ 
Jayne's Expectorant You w nd ia 
aleo « certain remedy for Coughs and 
Coida. The best family Pill, Jayne’s Paia 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
A Soclal) Error. 
Social intercourse— the liberal com 
munication of mind with mind—is un 
doubtedly one of the finest results of 


civilization, when made subservient to 


motives that are at least pure and in- | 


necent. It is peculiarly a result of civ 
ihzation, for it can hardly be said that 
any such thing exists among savaye 
tribes. They have a ‘‘palaver’’ 
and then—a council of war, or a solemn 
deliberation weighty matter, 
but there is no society amongst men and 


now 


on some 
women existing in the first rude stages 
ef human development, the intercourse 
of restricted to the 
few subjects which form the business of 
barbarian life. 

When vot engaged in quarrelling or 
barteripg, in delivering set orations, or 
howling hideous chants to hideous idols, 
“the savage’? is a silent and 
moody animal, He gorges himself with 
half cooked flesh, as much from a desire 
Lite 
as from mere appetite or gluttony, and 
wallows in the hot sunlight outside the 
his mud hut, hopelessly in- 
capable of conversation, and profoundly 
hored by himself and all things. 

In cultivated society the mutual de- 
meanor of individuals, apart from the 


individuals being 


’ 


nobie 


to drowse the sense of his own dull 


deor oft 


ruder necessities of business, is regarded 
as a species of tine art, and asa test of 
gentility. With some the want of pro 


fmency io that art is sometimes pain- 
fully apparent. They fall to quarre! 
lowe on the smallest diflerence of 


opinion, from sheer lack of the capacity 


to make themselves understood by one 
another. 
Their range of subjects and thei 


choice of words are equally small, and 


they either nervously repeat themselves, 


or drop into abysses of silence, and wait | 


the arrival of some new comer, or the | 
occurrence of some fresh external in 
cident, to reacue them from that bond 


age. lersons of education do not sutler 
from this dearth of ideas and words; yet 
they would sometimes lead one to sup 


pose that subjects for conversation are 


as rare to them as to their less in 
structed fellow-creatures. 
When Sheridan, in the ‘‘Schoo! for 


Seandal,”> shows us a drawing-room fui! 


of ladies and yentlemen, making havoc | 
amoug the reputations of such of their 


friends as happen not to be present, in 
the full knowledge that their own char- 


acters are being similarly dealt with by | 


in other 
he aimed a trenchant blow at 
one of the most pitiful corruptions of 
life; but did not put an end to the evil, 
for folly and malice are, humanly speak 
ing, immortal. 


the absent triends 


rooms, 


somety bas been almost refashioned 
since the days of that dramatic satirmt; 
habit of talking against ee 
DAC K 2 tl! ‘ 
we ave ( wi ) 
A 4 } ‘ ‘ 
al t eation 
eigh Hunt somewhere remarks that 


go home from a meeting of friends at 


drawing: | 
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which there bas been no evil-speaking 
against other people, is to carry ip your 
memery a golden clue, Of course, no 
one desires an affected generosity, or ap 
efleminate shrinking from truth. 
There are times when you must con- 
-demn conduct which is manifestly 
wrong; and there are occasions when 
honesty requires that you should speak 
even of the failings of your friends, 
theugh you may feel at the same mo- 
| ment that in the main they are better 
men than yourself. But the test of 


whether this is done in simple obedience | 


to the demands of conacience, instead 


of ina spirit of levity or ifl-nature, is | 


the unaffected sadness in which the 
| words are uttered. 

Not that we would VTuritanically ex- 
clude from the light conversation of idle 
hours any of those playtul allusions to 
the external characteristics of friends, 


which spring from the very interest we 


take in whatever individualizes them, 
and gives the torm and color of their 
persomal life; but here again the distinc- 

moos obvious between kindliness and 


byte 
CL Le ress 


Phat which is really objectionable is 
net sumeerty nor gaiety, but the habit 
of retading discreditable gossip which 


|} we hawe never verified, and of giving 
| ullerance in mixed company to sweep- 
nat narrow and hasty 
The fault, it must be admit- 
not always proceed from 
- it results, sometimes, from mere 
love of smartness, from a morbid crav- 
ing afler excitement, or from the desire 
to seem tom well acquainted with hu 
man to be deceived by super- 
al shows of virtue. 

A 
abstract 


judgments on 
vrounds. 
ted, does 
malice 


malure 
iow estimate of humanity in the 
at the bottom of much of 
this facile depreciation of individuals. 
The man who has brought himself to 
bellewe that all human beings are hum- 
tuth and goodness are a 
' and but a stage 
player, strutting before a background of 
mean and paltry facts, himself as mean 
and paltry as they, and more dishonest 

wil ocomsidcritatonce a duty anda 
ecessity to support that view by prov- 
tug that the man who has generally 
bect mganded as brave is a coward, that 
the Wise man is a tool, and the benevo- 


is 


bugs—that 


rele ree, heroism 





ent mana seif-seeker, And it is yreatly 
to te teaned that this base standard of 
te has been widely adopted during the 
ast tew years It has affected much of 
four current iiterature, and made the 


“tun” et some of our light writers ab- 


tot quahties 


jtbest reoemering elements in human 
| character: il is charity in its most smil- 
j igs and wenial aspect, 
| Seme dandy cyni s, however, tind 
something infinitely droll in the idea of 
miversal corruption, and neither com- | 
fort mor elewate the stock which they | 
reviile with so much smiling levity. 
They simply viliate the conscience, and 
perio by sUyyesling a 


springs of life, 
Spree ea | 


sham morality as the 
r=~pal malevolence. 


excuse 
for px No good can 


| preset h y 


torted: and itis a subject for vrave re- 
mark, that the spread of this kind of 


) mournful joking has been accompanied 
by an imereasing Lendency to think evil 
tech of man and men. 

| Constant depreciation of the common 
stock begels a want ol! fairness towards 
|} imdividual members; and that is the 
) spirit which fills our parlors and draw- 
ing-reoms with much reckless dis- 


paragement and so many idle tales. 
— - ———_ -_ --- 
To who will watch for oppor- 


tunities to do good they will open up on 


sO 


' 
one 


every side. In the crowded thorough- 
fare ™{t business, in the social circ le, in 
he qunet of the family, in the inter- 
se of frends, in the school-room, in 
ry wher in fact, may we 
away the stone tha 

a ' r . 

And Lhoug! 

“ leaullory and unor 
ranized, though they may appear small 
and insignificant, though they may not 


solute. y depressing Realhumor is one | 
one of the | 


preceed from a belief so dis- | 


always seem successful, not one of them 

is lost. In what way they may help we 
/cannot always foresee, but that they 
will is certain. 


Kecouniuine the evils of a bad 
temper and the value to oneself an) to 
society of a good temper, one roould 


aim to culti «i> the latter. This may 
be done in ; by controlling the 
tongue, which i ery common irritant 


and has a reactionary influence. He 
who stops to think before making 4 
peevish or irritating remark will gener- 
| ally leave it unsaid, and, when he has 
obtained control of his tongue, he will 
also have obtained to some degree con- 
trol of his teraper. 





TeEMPEK makes or mars more happi- 
ness than any other quality. How much 
influence there is in one of those bright, 
cheerful, wholesome tempers, which 
neither make troubles where they do 
not exist, nor mect them hali-way when 
the do! Where others might be inclined 
to fret peevishly over this annoyance 
and that small trial the good-tempered 
person makes light of this one, and 
bears with patience what cannot be 
avoided by the other. 

MEN may preach and the world will 
listen; but profit comes by example. A 
parent inculcates gentleness in his chil- 
dren by many sound precepts; but they 
see him treat a dumb animal in a very 
harsh manner, and, in consequence, his 
instructions are worse than lost, for 
they are neither heeded por respected. 
Ilis example as a gentie and humane 
man would have been suflicient for his 
children without one word of command. 





ACCORDING to the design of Nature, 
men should eat and drink that they may 
live; but the voluptuous man only lives 
that he may eat and drink. Nature, in 
all sensual enjoymenta, designs pleasure, 
which may certainly be had within the 
limits of virtue, but vice rashly pursues 
pleasure into the enemy's quarters, and 
never stops until the sinner be sur- 
rounded and seized upon by pain and 
torment, 





ALL i8 uot attractive that is good. 
Iron does not sparkle lke the diamond, 
yet it useful. Gold has not the 
fragrance of a tower, yet it is valuable. 
So different persons have diflerent graces 
of excellence; and to be just we must 
| have an eye to all. 


is 


JusT as the community requires for 
its permanent advancement both the 
conservative and the radical, both pro- 
gress and resistance. so each individual 
| needs to combine the elements of both 
within himself for his best development 
and most eflective life. 


WHOFVEK sincerely endeavors to do 
all the good he can will probably do 
much more than he imagines, or will 
‘ever know till the day of judgment, 
| when the secrets of ali hearts shall be 
| manifest. 

‘iain 

| I.eISURE is time for doing something 
| useful; this leisure the diligent man will 
obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, 
as poor Richard says, a life of leisure 
and a lite of laziness are two different 
things. 

WouLp you touch a nettle without 
being stung by it; take hold of it 
stoutly. Id» the same to other annoy- 
ances, and but few things will ever an- 
noy you. 


IT is @ pretty saying of an old writer, 
, that men, like books, begin and end 
with a blank leaf—infancy and senility. 


WHEN some peop'e 


make a great dea! 


you may be sure 


they 
ai out of you 


mean to 
"Teal 


As perfume is to the rose, so is good 
| mature to the lovely. Ill-mature renders 
| the prettiest face disagreeable. 


i were struck 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

L. E. L.—Iceland moss isa lichen 
grows in the most barren parts of Iceland eng 
in other cold countries, The Icelanders make 
both bread and soup of tt It also makes a 
good food for cattle, sheep, swine, and deer 

T. R. D.—Sponges were for « long time 
regarded as plants, but the best nateratists 
are now agreed that they belong to the ani. 
oe ~ Be —— of commerce are 
procu c y 

— ra Mediterranean and 


F. R. D.—*Lalla Rookh,” in all Probab. 
ility, would never have been written iy 
the author's necessities had not compelies 
him to work. But before commencing tt he 
made himself so familiar with Hastern 
scenery, Customs, and manners, that when the 
fiction, with a thread of fact, WAS Guished, 
there were few who could be made to beliers 
that Moore had never traveled tn the East 


Cuas. T. N.—Dynamite is finely pui. 
verised silex, or silictous ashes, or infusorta) 
earth (most frequently the last) saturated 
with about three times tts weight of nitro 
glycerine. An improvement on dynamite 
has been proposed. It ts a compound contain. 
ing %5 instead of 75 per cent. of nitro glycerine, 
and instead of infusortal earth a chemically 
prepared substance, possessing greater 
absorbing power, and capable of com plete 
combustion. 


Cc, W. R.—The first legal work taken up 
by «a law student is Blackstone's Com 
mentaries, after which he reads works on 
equity, practice and pleading, evidence, etc. 
To gain this knowledge properly, he should 
place himself under the tattion of a lawyer, 
from whom may be gained mach practical in- 
formation that cannot be found between the 
covers of law books. Consequently, it ts not 
atall likely that anything bat a theoretical 
knowledge can be obtained without a precep- 
tor. 


G. H. R—L. “Kismet” is a Turkish 
word, signifying fate or destiny. 2 The water 
of Ardenne came from a saystical fountain, 
and was said to possess the power of convert 
ing love to hate. The legend states that this 
fountain was created by the ancient Welsh 
prophet and enchanter, Merlin, who ts said to 
have flourished tn the @fth century, his father 
being a demon and his mother a Welsh 
princess. This water ts mentioned in several 
several ancient poems, principal among 
which ts Spenser's “Paery Qeeen.” It also 
appears in Tennyson's “Idylis of the King.” 


¥F. R. H.—The term “boycotting” origin- 
ated as follows: Captain Boycott was the 
agent of the owner of an estate in Ireland, 
and the tenants having become dissatisfied 
with his methods of managing the estate, 
asked the landlord to remove him. This he 
declined to do, and the tenants and their 
friends refused to work for or under Boycott, 
and they made an agr &t among them- 
selves that none of them should assist him 
him during harvest-ttme, and the crops had 
to be gathered under the protection of troops. 
Subsequently the tenantry extended their 
“boycotting” to all persons having dealings 
with Boycott In any form, no one buying of 
or selling to them. 


EK. Norton.—The Congress of Aix-ls- 
Chapelle (1818) was held for the parpose of 
settling Outstanding questions incident to the 
wars concluded by the treaties of Vienna. 
The conference resulted tn freeing France 
from the allied army, which had remained tn 
that country for nearly three years. It was 
attended by the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria in person, and by the representatives 
of the allied powers, Prince Metternich, Lord 





Castlereagh, Duke of Wellington, Counts 
Hardenburgh, Bernstorf, Neaselrode, and 
Capo d'Istria. France betng tavited to co 

Aix la- 


operate, sent the Dake de Richelieu 
Chapelle is a town of Rhentsn Prussta, and fa- 
mous for the number of treaties concluded 
there. 

L. H. R—1 In delivering an address be- 
fore a debating society, or like organization, 
the speaker usually stands at his desk or table 
in the room or hall facing the president, and 
directs its remarks principally to that officer, 
although he may partially turn from time 
time, towards the audience. 2 The secretary 
of the society should in the regular order of 
business, read the title of the subject ~elected 
for debate, and announce the names of those 
who have been assigned to speak upon both 
sides of the question. The president should 
then call upon the first speaker of the af 
firmative side, who may be followed by ope 
of the negative or another of the affirmative, 
this matter being settled by mutaal agTee 
ment. 3. It is not obligatory upon the secre 
tary to open the debate unless he bas been * 
signed to do so, 

R. CG. N.—L The oldest coin extant * 
considered by high authortty to be a spect 
men of the gold stater of the lontan city of 
Miletus, now in the British Muasee™, of about 
800 B.C. It hasa lion's head on the observ’ 


and a rude indented panch mark on» = ce 
verse. But Herodotus says that the |) srt 
me at 


were the first to cotm gold, and by =" 
thorities the gold coins toand im the 
Sardis are believed to antedate the I : 
2 Many clent om 
for prizes 


of notabie 


mw © 


tat 


pieces of ar 
the gam 


specimens 
in 


memoration « events 


- tere 
re correctly to on side;»re 


Roman sertes of medars 
yv« y ‘ 
and copper 


. ’ s sil 
god and 


Many cout 
of both 


Ktensive 
terfelt 

" 
medals exist, anctent anc 


very 


| manufacture. The Greek forgers ** 


. ded high 
skilful, and their coins have com man ‘te 


prices as curiosities. 
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ECHOES. 
sym lL 
still the angel stars are shining, 
still the rippling waters flow, 

hut the angel-votce ts sflent, 
That | heard here long ago. 
liark! the echoes wurmeur low 


Long ago' 


<tll the wood ts dim and lonely, 
still the plashing fountains play, 
hut the past and all its beauty, 
W hither bas tt ded away t 
Hark ! the mournful echoes say 
Pied away! 


still the bird of night complatineth 
(Now, indeed, ber song ts patn), 
Visions of my bappy hours, 
Do Ll ealland call in vain Tt 
liark ! the echoes cry again 
All tn wain! 


i ense, oh, echoes, mournful echoes! 
onee Lioved your votees well; 
Now my heart ts sick and weary, 
Days of old, a long farewell! 
Hark ! the echoes aad and dreary 
Cry farewell, farewell! 
—_—-—- —>- -- 


Fenton’s Chance. 
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handling,” said Neil Willoughby, 

Qc., as he looked through the 
smoke of his cigarette at George Fenton, 
bis junior, and Mr, Magson of Harston, 
the solicitor who was instructing them. 

“You see, our man is such a scamp. 
Leighton seems to bea very fine young 
fellow, who has just been distinguishing 
himself in Burma. Missa Leighton, you 
say, Mr. Magson, is a very attractive 
young woman. That will goa long way 
with the jury if we seem to be hoatile to 
her. 

“Of course, there is nothing against her, 
while [am bound to say lI don't think 
very much of what you tell me against 
Leighton. It will seem to be a great 
shame if we rake up that old Cambridge 
story, and it might put the jury’s back up, 
and make the judge go dead against us. 
Now, Fenton, what do you think about it? 
1 want toknow exactly how it strikes 
you.”’ 

“Weil, I think that it is only fair that 
the jury should know as much as we do 
about Captain Leighton,” anawered George 
Fenton, a man of about thirty, witha 
square face and well-cut features, which 
would have looked rather harsh had it not 
been for a very kindly and honest pair of 
blue eyes, 

“Itisa point in the case that he is in 
debt. The Cambridge story suggests that 
he is not very honorable. To me he seeins 
just the sort of man who might have 
gained a lot of influence over his sister, 
and persuaded ner to do anything to help 
bim out of his difficulties. 

“It seoms to me that every point in the 
case that we can make for the prisoner 
tells in the same direction. If we appear 
~0 be afraid of the obvious inference from 
those points, probably the jury won’t 
think much of them.” 

Neil Willoughby smiled aa he looked at 
his junior. He had known him since he 
was a boy, and he admired and liked him 
very much. A dangerous quality for a 
barrister, that facility for believing in your 
Own case: dangerous in consultation, but 
effective in court, he thought, as he read 
the keen, earnest look in Fenton's face. As 
& matter of fact, Neil Willoughby did not 
believe mach in the defence that he was 
going to conduet the next day in the assize 
court at Harston. 

It was the case cf the assizea. At Hars- 
ton everyone was talking of it, and it was 
just the sort of story that would be read 
with interest all over England. Neil Wil 


6 [" is a case that requires very delicate 


hers for ber lite. Biackyer’s treatment 
of his wife had been the scandal of Hars. 
ton and the neighborhood. He spent her 
money, and amused himseif as he thought 
tit, without the slightest regard for appear- 
ance, 

Perhaps he counted too much on her af- 
fection for him. If so he made a mistake, 
for when he had found him out once or 
twice she determined that they should 
separate, and a separation would have 
been agreed upon, when she died aud- 
denly. 

His wife’s death wasa great blow to 
Blackyer, for he would have got some- 
thing by the separation, while he had 
every reason to know that she would leave 
him nothing. In fact, sbe bad not very 
much to leave beyond a house full of 
furnitare and some very valuabie jewelry. 

Mr. Sneddon had begun jife as a dia- 
mond merchant, and he had a taste for 
buying jewelry when he. could purchase 
favorably. Mrs. Sneddon's jewels were 
said to be worth ten thousand pounda. 
She lived about ten miles from Harston, 
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won a large sum of money from a third 
man, who said that at the time he lost the 
money he was intoxicated. Leighton and 
hie friend deuied that the man was so in 
the slightest degree. Nevertheless, the af- 
fair was an unpleasant one. The solicitor 
had also found out that Leighton was con 
siderably in debt. 

“We have tocontend against a deal of 
prejudice,” said Mr. Magson, the lawyer, 
a man with long grey whiskers, a big 
flower in his buttonhole, and an air of pro 
vincial dandyiem about him. 

“I never saw anyone go on as Bunstead 
did before the magistrates. No one muet 
talk buthim. If 1 said a word to Captain 
Leighton, Bunstead jumped down my 
throat with, what did | mean to insinuate? 
He seemed quite to hold the court. The 
Bench allowed him to roar me down, and 
committed the prisoner betore I said a 
word,"’ 

“It was just as well as it was,’ said Neil 
Willoughby, “and | hope that Hanbury 
will teke histone from Kunstead. Be- 
tween youand me, Banbury can never 





and at the time of her death her jewels 
were kept inasafe which her first hus. 
band had bought and placed in his dres- 
sing-room. 


staying in the house, and so was Captain 
L#ighton, her nephew, and his sister Miss 


Mrs, Black yer and the Leightons had been 
ata ball at Harston. When they came 


lock up the jewelry in the safe, while she 
locked up the key of the safe in a writing- 
table drawer. 

After her aunt’s death, Miss Leighton 


until she gave itto the family lawyer on 


secret about the matter that her aunt's 
will was in the safe; nor that by the terms 
of that will all that the deceased iady had 
to leave went to her nephew and niece. 
Black yer stayed on at the house, as did 


funeral, but they saw very littie of bim. 
After the funeral he left without taking 
anyone into his confidence as to where he 
was going, and without waiting to hear 
the will read. 

When the safe was opened by the law 


gone, The next thing that was heard of 
them was that they had been purchased 
by Mr. Lombarder, the jeweler in Picce- 
dilly, from a gentieman who represented 
himself to be that eccentric baronet Sir 
Peter Askew, who lives in Pari«; and 


many years on an English racecourse. 

Though he never puts in an appearance 
when bis horses run, Sir Peter bets heavy 
ily, and a paragraph had gone the round 
of the newspapers that he had lost a great 
deal of money at Newmarket, and waa go 
ing to sell some of the Askew jewela Mr. 
Lombarder jumped at the chance of mak 
ing a good bargain, and probably thought 
he had made a very good one when he pur- 
chased the jewels for 330,000 

Mr. Lombarder described the baronet as 
a man of six foot, with a beard; his age 
might be anything from thirty to Hifty. 

Some photographs, taken from the house 
at Harston, bad been shown him by the 
detective who had charge of the case. 

One of the photographs was of Leighcon, 
/taken in Burma, where he had let his 
beard grow. There was also one of Biack- 


were two other photographs of men with 
beards. Both of these men were dead. 

Mr. Lombarder first thought that one of 
the photographs might have been taken 


fixed upon Leighton’s. But when he 





loughby thought that it was a dead case 
| ‘Theclerk atthe bank where Mr. Lom- | 
barder’s check was changed could make | 


against the prisoner. 


He knew a good deal about the man he. 


was to defend, who, some years before, 
had been only too well known about Lon- 
don in that section of low sporting society 
Which supplied Willoughby with a good 
many of his cases. 

The prisoner was charged with stealing 
sone very valuable jewels that were the 
Property of his late wife’s execators. His 
namé was Blackyer, and he was un- 
doubtedly a gentleman by birth, vut he 
had gone wrong from his schoo! daya 

Afler having been turned out of the 


aris ne had lived more or leas on his wits 
’ 

nan y years, and when be must have 
~ased @ven to dream of such good iuck 


“ad married a rich woman, Mra. Sneddon, 


ne widow of a late mayor of Harston. 
Chis lady was of much better family 


than her first husband. She had been ieft | 
| for gaunbling, he and another man having | 


very well off, but her money was only 


was positive be was not Sir Peter. 


nothing of the photograph. The check 
had been changed for gold and notes. 

Black yer was arrested in Hamburg, and 
a good deal of money in gold was found 
in bis possession. After his arrest the jew. 
| eler swore to him as the man who had soid 
him the jewels, and he said that be couid 
swear toa scaron his face. The bank 
| clerk also swore to him, declaring that he 
could remem ber the scar. 


The only other important circumstances 


in the case concerned Captain i#ighton 
He had gone » I own nm the ay after 
the funera at 3 ” * aoa 
shopping in hNegent % “ ne a: " 


the jewels were to 

Another fact learned by the solicitor in 
the case was, that Leighton had been sent 
down from Cambridge. He was sent down 


On the day of her death Blackyer was | 


Clare Leighton. The day before her death | 


home Miss Leighton bad seen her aunt | 


kept the key of the writing-tabie drawer | 


the day of the funeral. There was no | 


the Leightons, for the few days before the | 


yer it was found that the jewels were | 


though he isthe owner of a large racing | 
stud, has, it is said, not been seen for | 


yer, who at one time wore a beard. There — 


from the mysterious Nir Peter. Then he | 


afterwards was taken to see Leighton he | 
| five years at the bar, he was thoroughly | 


| help hitting beiow the beltin a case like 
this, where he has all the syimpathy be- 
j bind bim. Depend upon it, he will try 
jand dragin prejudice against the pris- 
j}oner. If he opens in his extra confident 
| way that Leighton took the jewels under 
| the will, we can trip him up neatly. 
**He will seem to go no end of a cropper, 
, and the point will look tar more tmport- 
antthan it really is. That will give just 
| the go toour case that it wants. You, I 
think you had better give me full instruct 
| tone for cross examining Captain Laigh- 
| tom. But mind, no questions that you 
| have no ground for. Don't let me in. 
| Better too little than too much, you 
| know.” 
| And 1 can trust you, Mr. Willoughby, 
to make that little go as Tar as any man 
at the bar could,’ said Mr. Magson, who 
evidently took an interest in the case, that 
| had been intensified by his resentment at 
| the treatment he bad received from the 
| Harston local barrister (a very terrible 
gentioman when he was on his own 
| ground) when he was before the magis- 
trates 

To make a little go as far as possibie in 
damaging the character of a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier—for such Captain 
Leighton was, and aman of honor anda 
gentioman, as Le presumedly was—was a 
compliment which would have jarred 
rather unpleasantly on some ears, Asa 
matter of fact, however, it did not distress 
either of the barristers, 

Willoughby realized that it was what he 
intended todo. If ne had been asked 
whether he had the slightest beliefin his 
| case, he would bave resented the question. 

If he bad been torced to auawer he would 

have said that be thought that the dange: 
ous defencs he was going to put forward 
was a fair interference from the evidence. 
| In a way, be was impressed by the confi 
dence of his junior, George Fenton—that 
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give him, because society was dead against 
him. 

The prejadice in favor of Captain Leigh- 
ton, because of his bravery, which after 
allhad nothing to do with his honor or 
noneaty, and of Miss Leighton—whom he 
had heard was a very pretty giri—ehe 
would not be the fret pretty woman who 
had made her beauty stand her in good 
stead ina law court—made itthe more 
necessary for the prisoner's counsel to 
fight fearlessly for him. 

* . 7 . . 
There is not much that need be told of 
(Gieorge Fenton's life, which might be di- 
vided afier his childhood into Eton, Cam- 
bridge, and the Temple. 

At Eton be learnta certain amount of 
Latin, made a great many friends, and be 
came one of the best oars that the school 
has ever turned out. 

At Cambridge he was oneof the best 
known and most popular men of his year. 

The day he first took his seat in the 
pupil room of the barrister with whom he 
was toread, he mapped out his future. 
The Fenton of his generation, he thought, 
ought to be a judge, and he determined to 
do all he could to follow in bis grand- 
father’s footsteps, and not to mins a 
enance. 

When he had first gone to the Temple 
he had known plenty of people, but he 
had fallen out of society. The life he led 
has its dangera, but he escaped falling io- 
to one of the gutter romances which some- 
times come to men who live out of society. 

He took ashare ina riverin Norway 
with some other men. The river was a lit- 
tle north of Molde, but Fenton and bis 
friehds left the sieamer at Bergen, and 
traveled up to their fishing by the regaia- 
tion touriet rou, 

Itis a feature ina tourin Norway that 
you see a great deal of the other tourists 
who goout in thesame steamer. They 
take the same route and travel at the same 
rate. So day afier day you meet the sane 
people in the steamers, and at the midday 
dinner at the hotels, and again at night. 

Now it happened that three fellow-paas- 
engers with Fenton and bis friends were a 
middle aged lady, andtwo young ladies, 
whom—so one of Fenton's friends who 
had noticed a name on the loggage found 
out—were a Mra. (irey and her two 
daughtere. 

With one of the girla Fenton fell in love 
almost before he left the steamer. For a 
week he was ina heaven of happiness, for 
they saw agreat deal of each other. In 
fact all day long he drove in his carriole 
behind ber, and then went to the same 
hotel, and they took excursions up 
mountains and to see waterfalias together. 

Then their happiness was checked owing 
to the laziness of one of Fenton’s friends, 
who would not get upin time to catch a 
steamer. Missing a steamer in Norway 
pula a great gull between you and your 
former fellow travelers, 

There in no catching them up again. 





is lo gay, he thought the jury might take 

the same view of the facts. 
| His experience told him that there was 
not very much in the mnistake the jeweler 
had made, but be believed a good deal 
could be made out of it. With the hard- 
ship of Captain Leighton’s position be feit 
he had nothing to do. 

His duty was to do what he could for 
the prisoner. ‘There was vo man at the 
har more incapable than he was of damag 
ing a witness’ character out Of mere spite, 
or to give satisfaction toa spiteful client. 


clients and foilow their instructions so far 


| as following them would help to win the | 


| verdict. 

George Fenton would probably have 
xiven a hearty consent to this definition of 
his duty. Though he had only been some 


imbued with the code of honor of bis pro 
fession. 

He had lived all bis lifein its atmos. 
phere. He came of «legal stock. His 
great grandfather, the younger son of an 
old country gentioman’s family that had 
lived on their property since the con ueéat, 
had been a very celebrated sergeant in the 
iast century. 

His grandfather was a judge. His father 


had been a soldier, but had been Kiiled in 


the mutiny when ‘(s60rge war a baby, and 
he had been brought up by his uncie, wher 
waa the eader of his circuit and one 

+ ya o adv ale sda 

. . wi 4 * * “ 
miu a “Tea ex ler was ha 
to be amused at the enthusiasm w 
which the other went into the defence 
tiack yer. 


Here, thought George, was a man who 
wanted all the help that counsel could 


But he had no doubt about it that it was | 
j; the duty of counsel tw fight for their | 


Provoking though It was that it should 
| bavecome toan end #0 soon, that time 
| made Fenton’s holiday a brilliant success, 
| and put color and light into his whole lite. 
Tne fishing was very good, but Fenton 
| was not sorry when it came to an end. 
Mra tirey had told one of his friends 
that she iived at Dulwich, and even on hia 
best day's fishing, Fenton found himaeif 
looking? torward to the day when he 
should be able to yo down to Dulwich and 
ecallon them. Curiously enough he was 
not quite certlai., that sehe knew his name; 
still be was certain enough that they 
would be glad to see him, 
| When the day came however, he was 
destined to be disappointed, and very 
| dreary did that pretty, damp, leafy littie 
suburb become when he rang atthe door 
of the villa at Dulwich, and was told that 
the house was let for another six montha. 
But though Fenton was desperately in 
iove, be bad not, like some people in that 
condition, lost his senses. He found out 
that Mra Grey was going to winter on the 
lake of (reneva, and planned a little trip 
out there in Christmas week. 
One of bis friends bad taken arather dis 
torted photograph of Miss trréy, which he 
had managed to acquire, and be looked at 


ita dozen Umes a day He knew that he 
hed metthe one woman whom he would 
ever ove, though he longed to see her 
again an«d te!! her what be had put off tel 
ny her when he was with her 
4 . " “ at ” ” 
“ “ + 
‘o x 
na a 
A ‘ ‘ ning after the ne * 
witt * leader mn Hlackyer’s case, Mr 
Mageon, the solicitor, came to bis lodgings 


looking very perturbed, with the startling 


| piece of pews that Willoughby, who bad 
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been quite well the afternoon before, bad 
suddenly developed influenza and was 
unabie to go into Court. 

It wee the satumn aesize, and there was 
no civil work at Harston, so there were no 
other Queen's coupsel there. The case 
wonld come on that morning. 

“I have determined that you shal! bave 
no leader, Mr. Fenton,” eaid the iawyer, 
“but mind you don’t let them bounce you. 
I did look forward to seeing the proseco- 
tion set down, and no one could have done 
that better than Wil'cughby.”’ 

Fenton said that be was nota bit afraid 
of the prosecution, and he said it with 
truth. 

Hefore he went to the Court that day, 
Fenton iooked at the biurred Norwegian 
photograph, as if he hoped to gain from it 
some help for the nervousness which he 
was unpleasantiy conacious of. 

it was pot perhaps a very romantic situ 
ation, for he was only going to Court tode 
fend a prisoner who was admittedly a 
rascal, and whom, If he bad looked at the 
case from any other standpoint than the 
one which he choee to look at it from: 
namely, that of the prisoner's counsel: he 
would have probably thought to be gullty. 

Kut Fenton knew that he was going to 
have a chance of showing that he could 
play « leading part in the profession which 
he believed was the finest a man could 
follow, and he looked et the picture of tre 
girl he loved, and hoped that he would do 
hie duty well and honorably, and thai 
some day she would be proud of him. 

o . . 


The first thing that Fenton did on going 
into Court was to make an application for 
& postponement on the ground of bis 
leader's tliinews. 

The prosecution opposed this, Banbury 
taking care to insinuate that it really did 
not matter who conducted a defence which 
he considered a hopeless one. 

“I am sure," said the learned judge, 
“that Mr. Willoughby's assistance wouid 
have been very valuabie, but I am certain 
that the prisoner's interests will not suffer 
in the hands of Mr. Fenton." 

No thecase wenton, and the prisoner 
made bis appearance intne dock, and a 
very shifty, down looking appearance he 
had. 

It was a curious thing that the two coun- 
sel for the prosecution were rather like 
each other, but Bunstead dressed at, and 
formed his forensic manner on Hanbury. 
He wore the same sort of wig, he had 
adopted the same smile, and be had the 
same way of poffing out his cheeks. Ars 
his leader made his opening speech, he, to 
a certain extent, seems to imitate him, ead 
lo emphasize his potntsa 

Banbury was perhaps all the more over 
bearing because he only hada junior coun- 
sel opposed to bim, bat there was one part 
of bis speech which gave Fenton a grim 
pleasure. He opened about the mistake 
the jJeweie~ had made concerning the pho- 
tograph. 

“I don't know whether my learned 
friend, who, in the ab ence of his expert- 
enced leader, Mr. Willoughty, appears to 
defend the prisoner, eill think it right to 
suggest that there was anything but the 
meérest accident In that mistake. Consld- 
ering that those jewele would, as he was 
well aware, come to him under the will, it 
would be ridiculous to suggest that he 
could have stolen them. Such a sugges- 
tion would recoil with terrible force upon 
the wretched man on whose behalf it waa 
put forward.”’ 

(ne part of the opening speech Ferton 
thought it right to Interrupt. Banbury 
went into the question of a bill on which 
the prisoner bad borrowed some money, 
and which be bad taken up the day after 
the jewels were sold. There was another 
name on sabe bill which the holder bad 
afterwards believed to be a forgery. 

** Was it fair to open matiers of prejudice 
against the prisoner?’ seid Fenton. 

“Surely,’’ Banbury urged, “as the bill 
was paid for by the prisoner in gold, and 
a large sum of goid was obtained the day 
before at the bank from the jeweler’s 
check, it was an excelient piece of evi- 
dence.”’ 

The judge allowed him to go on, and 
making the most of this chance he did ali 
could to use this point as prejudice, 
painting the prisomer as a needy criminal 
who was guilty of forgery, and ready to 
‘Ommit any other crime 
Fenton thought, and 


he 


It wae very anfair 


a ‘@ determined not 


git 


nade him he 


apare - 


wae i ne Lefore he =m) his chance 


eweier wanted get awey, and as 


Hunsteed suggested that he could not 


come first, Banbury said 
and be put him in the box. 
Though he swore positively enougb to 


that he should, 


the prisoner, Fenton was abie, by « very 
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clever piece of croes-examination, to make 
him fence with the questions be put to 
him, and so give the impression that he 
was only by diat of bedgering induced to 
admit that at one time be was inclined to 
identify Captain Leighton’s photograph a 
that of the man who sold the jewels 

Fenton knew that be bed scored, and 
made the most of a point that Banbury 
had tried to discount by admitting. When 
the lawyer went into the box with Mra 
Black yer’s will, Mageon, who was in & 
fidget, wanted Fenton to ask bim about 
some of the jewels belonging to Mra. 
Biackyer for her life only, buthe knew 
that he could do no better by reserving 
this, 

But when Leighton had given his evi- 
dence-in chief, which was not very im port- 
ant, Fenton knew bis time had come. 





“Do | understand you to say that under 
the will this jewelry goes to you and your 
sister ?'’ Fenton asked, as he took stock of 
the witness; and as he did so he resiized | 
that Leighton was about as good-looking « 
young fellow as one could wish to see. He 
had a handsome, bronzed face, and manly, 
soldier-like bearing, and looked just the 
type of young officer of whom most Eo- 
giishmen are proud. 

“The will speaks for itseil,”’ interrupted 
Banbury; ‘‘this is waste of time.”’ 

“I think not,”’ answered Fenton, with a 
smile; “now, | ask you if you were not 
well aware, and had not often been told 
by your aunt, that the greater portion of 
the jewels went back to her first hus- 
band’s relations ?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Iaighton; but he 
looked nervous, for it struck him that his 
counse! bad made a mistake, and he saw 
that his answer surprised the court. 

Then Fenton made him admit that he 
heard it stated at the magistrate’s court 
that he took the jewelry under the will, 
and he had heard the same statement 
made in the opening. 

“Did he think it fair to keep silent and 
allow these false statements to be made, 
and to go uncontradicted 7 Was that Cap- 
tain Leighton’s idea of bonorable con- 
duct ?”’ 

Fenton asked question after question, 
and he saw that hie point had told. The 
witness was confused and annoyed. The 
jury, and even the judge, were im pressed. 
Yet, though he had made his point so 
well, as he looked into the witness's face 
he did not see any guiit there. 

From the witness-box bis eyes traveled 
to the dock. There was a giesam of malice 
in the prisoner's mean face; he seemed to 
be enjoying the sport thoroughly. 

“It never oocurred to me,’’ said Leigb- 
tor, “that anyone would seriously accuse 
me of having stoien the jewels.” 

“Did it not? The idea seemed to have 
occurred to both his counsel. Had his 
bonor never been called in question? Was 
the witness at Cambridge? Why did he 
leave the university 7’ Fenton asked, and 
he began to get out the old Cambridge 
story. 

Banbury was on his legs. He had never | 
heard a more abominable abuse of the | 
privilege of counsel. The tearned coun- | 
sel's conduct was disgraceful. Hut the | 
judge said that it was a point on whicb | 
they bad to rely on the discretion of coun- | 
sel, and that he had no reason to doubt | 
that Mr. Fenton would not take the line | 
he wae taking without grounda 

The witness admitted that be was sent 
down for gambling. He bad to admit that 
a charge bad been made that the man he | 
won money from was not sober. It was | 
not true. 

“But did not the authorities believe it?’ | 
asked Fenton. 

“Surely the witness cannot be asked as 
to what he believed the suthorities be | 
lieved,”’ said the judga. 

“] say the authorities did not believe it, | 
and tnat no one who knew me believed | 
it,’ said Leighton; and he looked Fenton | 
full in the face, and the latter again felt a 





; 
| 








distaste to bis case. | 
It was only momentary, however, and 

the next minute he was pressing the wit- 

nees as to where he was on the day the 


; 


| Jewels were sold. Here Fenton found that 


his cross-examination was surprisingly 
eflective. 


Leighton had gone up to town early 


| 
| 
that day, and he could not very well ac 
| in the witness box, 


count for hie time. He wasin and out of 


his club, and he had gone to some sbopsa 
Then by chance it came out that Leighton 
had gone up to town to seea money-lender 
who bad a bill of bia 

Then Fenton made the witness confess 


to a good many debts, and to the fact that 
though he was in deot he owned two 
steeplechasera, which he had run at sev- 
eral race meetings, and he had sometimes 
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becked his horses for a good deal of 
monty. 

The rest of the evidence that day was not 
particularly interesting. At four o’clock 
Banbury made an application, surpassing 
bimeelt in tactlessness and bad taste. 

He had only one more witness, Miss 
Leighton. She was not very well. 

Ass matter of fact, the extraordinary 
line of defence his learned friend had 
thought fit to adopt had sbocked and sur- 
prised ber, and he ssked if he could be al- 
lowed to call her the next day. 

On this the court adjourned. 

o * * * 

Yet, thinking the matter over calmly 
as he walked home to his lodgings, with a 
reaction on him that followed the excite 
ment of the day in court, Fenton could 
not see that there was very much reason 
to think that Leighton was pot a honor- 
able and good a fellow as be looked. 

As he turned into the street in which he 
lived he heard steps bebind him, and look- 
ing round saw a iittle elderly gentieman 
of military appearance who, hurrying up 
to him, introduced himeelf as Major 
Boldero, of Tufton Hall; and said that he 
bed been in the same regiment with 
George’s father, and had been by his side 
when he fell at the relief of Lucknow. 

“It is because you are my old friend’s 
son,”’ said the major, “that 1 come to you, 
as I think a man ought when he sees an- 
other going wrong, and tell you that it’s a 
dirty business you are in. That fellow 
you are defending in court is guilty. The 
man whose honor you are assailing is as 
honorable a young fellow as ever wore 
the Queen’s uniform. 

“[ know the man is guilty, because I 
know that on a former occasion be tried to 
steal the jewels. The poor woman who is 
dead came to me as an old friend, and told 
me of it. The infernal lawyers, because 
of some red-tape nonsense about the law 
of evidence, won't let me go into the box 
and tell my story, whivh settles the case.” 

“Surely, Major Boldero,”” answered 
George, who was perfectly astounded at 
the impropriety of the other’s conduct, 
“you know you ought not to speak to me 
like this.’’ 

“Ought notto! Isay I ought to, and 
prevent you from attacking an honorable 
man’s character to shieid a guilty biack- 
guard.”’ 

“| am surprised thata gentleman, who 
1 believe is in the commission of the peace, 
should be guilty of such a gross contempt 
of court, and attempt to prevent the due 
administration of justice,” answered Fen- 
ton, and turning, he attempted to walk 
away from the little major. 

‘‘Bosh, sir. Bosh, can’t!’ said the little 
man. ‘You are ashamed of yourself, and 
you know it. You are a hired sianderer, 
worthy only to associate with the 
scoundrel whose money you take— money 
which is part of his plunder. But you 
know he is guilty.’’ 

The little major turned on his heel and 


| Swaggered off, leaving Fenton astounded 


atanyone being so lost to all sense of 


| right as to talk in that way to counsel. 


Yet the major’s words did keep coming 
back tohim. He had no doubt about his 


| duty, but he began tothink it was rather 


an unpleasant one. 

The court was more crowded than ever 
on the second day. Several of Fenton’s 
friends on thecircuit spoketo him and 
congratulated him on the way he had 
done his case. 

“But you will find the next witness an 
awkward one,’’ said oneofthem. “I just 
saw ber outside the court, and she is about 
as nice-looking a girl as you could wish to 
868. 

“Miss Mary Leighton!” called Banbury, 
after the judge had taken his seat. 

Fenton looked at the jury rather than 
at the witness-box, and he thought that 
they were impressed favorably with the 
witness. Then he looked at the witness, 
and as their eyes met the court seemed to 
turn round and round. 

For some minutes he was too astonished 
to follow the questions and answers. For 
there was no doubt about it. For all the 
difference in names Miss Mary Leighton 
was the Miss Mary Grey of his holiday— 
the giri with whom he was passionately in 
love! He thought that she had never 
seemed more beautiful than as she stood 
with a look of scorn 


on her face. He knew he never had loved 
her so much as he did then 

He bad bardiy taken in a word of her 
svidence-in-chief when he found it had 
come to an end. 

“The line taken by the defence obliges 





| 


me to ask you whether you took <hose | 
jewels out of the safe and gave them to 
your brother?”’ concluded Banbury. 





“No, I did not,” she answered, and x 
least one man in court besides the prisoner 
believed ber implicitly. That man was 
the counsel, who still considered it was 
his duty to try to make the jury believes 
that she was guilty. 

The ber thought that Fenton was afraid 
of the witness, as weil he might be, con. 
sidering how besutiful she looked, ang 
bow monotonous the idea seemed that she 
could have been guilty of theft. 

At Gret Fenton seemed dazed, but be 
got tothe first point: “Why had she no 
had the jewels sent back tothe bank.” 
She answered that she forgot all about the 
jewels. 

“But had she not looked up the key of 
the safe? Surely she had not forgottes 
about them then ?” Fenton found bimesif 
asking; and then after a question or two 
realized that he was almost bullying 
her. 

Mageon gave him s note which the pris 
oner had written, telling him to ask the 
witness whether she had not on one ooca- 
sion, after the safe key was locked up, 
opened the drawer in which she had put 
it The prisoner added that he hed seen 
her do this 

Fenton put tho question, and pressed it. 
Miss Leighton at firet seemed to have for- 
gotten all about it. Then she remembered 
the occasion; but when she was asked 
what she had gone to the drawer for, for s 
moment she looked annoyed. 

Fenton repeated his question. 

“I opened tha drawer to look for a pho- 
tograph I had put there,"’ she answered. 

“Stick to it; ask her what the photo 
graph was,”’ whispered the solicitor. 

Fenton put the question. After all, he 
had to defend the prisoner, and it was too 
late to change the line of defence. The 
witness colored and looked uncomfort 
abie. 

It was a photograph that she had 
brought from Norway the summer be 
fore. 

Fenton felt more uncomfortable than 
she did. He remembered the photo 
graph he had. He had better tear that up, 
he thought, tor she would never forgive 
him. 

Even in his misery be saw that the inc- 
dent of the drawer being unlocked had 
helped the defence, and that one or two of 
the jury bad been taken by it. 

“It was not bis duty,” he said, “to prove 
who stole the jewels, but bis friend hed 
no right to blame him for pointing out 
that there was at least as much evidence 
against Captain Leighton as against the 
man in the dock. 

“They had not attempted to show how 
the prisoner got the jewels. His friend 
had merely suggested that he nad plenty 
of opportunity. Had not the Leightons 
plenty of opportanity 7” Then he went 
over the whole case and made all his 
points. 

“A capital good speech, old fellow,” 
said another barrister, when be sat down; 
“you werea bithard onthe Leightons, 
bat I think you will get the off.” 

As Fenton listened to the judge sum- 
ming up, he was astonished at the way be 
had pressed the case against the Laigh- 
tons. The line he had taken was s dan- 
gerous one, but it was effective. 

The jury went out. Two hours passed 
before they came back. Then they found 


the prisoner Not Guilty. 
sz 


In the robing room, men camé round 
Fenton and warmly congratulated bim op 
having made sa capital speech, and gots 
v good uittal. 

‘an aun 8 he eth and wish I could 
never think of it again,” said Fenton, 
he threw his wig and gown and brief o2 
the table, and left the room. Magson ws 
waiting for him at the door. 

“A capital acquittal: | have jast told 
Blackyer that he was lucky to get off, and 
I could see he agreed with me. | hope 
you wili do many another defense for me, 
Mr. Fenton.’’ 

Fenton did not look very pleased. He 
telt that he hated the assize court at Hars- 
ton so much that he would like never © 
enter it again, or forthe matter of tbat, 
ever to do another defense. 

At the door of the court house, be came 
upon s group of people talking together. 
Mary Leighton and her brother, Major 
Boldero, and some other friends. 

“By George, sir,” the Major was sy'2%: 

‘I shouidn’t like to bethat fellow. “° 
knew the scoundrei was gullt : 
made hie infamous attack on you so 
your brother, and heis the son of one of 
the finest fellows who ever stepped.” 

Fenton hurried past them. He s¥® 
look in Mary Leighton’s face which made 
him sure that she would never forgiv® 


y when he 














biw. For years be had longed for a 
epance of showing that he could do his 
work well; but the evening after his suc- 
sos be spentaione in his lodging, wishb- 
ing with all bis heart that his bad luck 
and the benchers of the Inner Temple had 
never called bim to the bar. 

He bed not long to wait before he saw 
the effects of thatcase. Several briefs 
from Harston were sent to his chambers, 
pat they gave him no pleasure. He feit 
that be hated his profession, and as he had 
po one to interfere with him he de 
termined to leave it. 

A month after the trial at Harston, 
George Fenton wasin an empty carriage 
oo the North Western, bound for Liver- 
pool, where his steamer to New York was 
waiting for bim. Just asthe train was 
starting, the door opened, and a iady 
jumped into the carriage. 

“Good-bye. Tell’em I shall be with 
them to-morrow,” said a voice Fenton 
seemed to know, and looking up from nis 
paper bis eyes met those of Major Bol- 
dero. 

“Here gusrd—porter—the lady won’t 
travel in that carriage,’’ he heard the 
Major cry out; but thetrain was in mo- 
tion. 

Though Fenton was almost afraid to 
jook at ber, be knew that his fellow-trav- 
eler was Mary Leighton. The train would 
not stop again foran hour. The last time 
they had spoken together, except as coun- 
sel and witness, they had been more than 
fnenda 

They bad oniy known each other for a 
week, but as they had eaid good night, 
Fenton had nearly asked her to be his 
wife, apd he bad only put it off because he 
thought that they would be together for 
some days, and that he might surprise 
ber by being too abrupt. 

The idea occurred to him that he would 
try and ignore ail that took place at 
Harston. That would be professional, but 
it would be wildly impossible. 

he threw down his paper, and without 
any beating about the bush went to the 
pomnt. 

“There is one thing I want to tell you. 
When I took that brief at Harston, | had 
no idea that you were the Miss Leighton 
who was to give evidence. In fact, I 
thought your name was Grey. Of course, 
nothing would have induced me to have 
taken it if I bad known.”’ 


“Then I suppose it is a good thing you 
made a mistake, which is not a surprising 
one, a8 my mother’s name is Grey. She 
married twice,” she answered. ‘it would 
bave been a pity for you to have loat the 
orie= Let me congratulate you on your 
brilliant success, But I think you might 
have said you were sorry for thinking my 
brother and | were thieves.’’ 

“That I never can aay,’’ answered Fen 
ton, “‘for I never for one second believed 
you were guilty.” 

“You never believed [ was guilty! and 
yet you spoke tothe jury as if you were 
convinced of our guilt! For half an hour 
you did all you eculd to get them to be 
lieve it.”’ 

“Yes, I did. I knew that I was destroy- 
‘9g @.! my happiness in life, that after- 
wards success and failure would be all the 
“méetome Batididit. It is what we 
&° in for doing. The more I thought of 
= I meant to me, the more I knew it was 
what | hadtodo. I don’t suppose that I 
“all ever get you to understand me, s0 
it'® DO good talking, only I do want you 
© believe that I did not know about you 
when | took the brief.”’ 

“Well, you will be a very successtul 
‘arrister, Mr. Fenton,” she answered; 
“though I must say I think it is a peculiar 
code of honor, that of your protession.”’ 

“I think it avery fine profession, and 
the code of honor is quite right, but so far 
™ lam concerned it bas nothing to do 
wh me I have given away my wig and 
gown, and lam going in for ranching in 
Texas You see this business has spoilt 
“i my pleasure in getting on at the bar.” 

“On! I am so sorry, so very sorry,” she 
anewered. “Why should you take sach a 
Gialike to your profession? I remember 
Fs) Norway bow fond you were of it Why 
“hould you give it up?” 

“Because it obliged me to pain and tor- 
a you whom I love better than any- 
“Sing elise im the worid,” he answered: 


‘O@ thing’s done and | can’t make up for 
sure you can't? Are y 
BavVe not 7 she returned, and 
athe 
as OZ60 up into his face; and then Fen 
~ =DeW that he could take up his story 


Ty 


‘Bat evening at Uivic —— 

- My dear,” said Major Boldero, when 

“same day he arrived at the country 
‘ where Mary Leighton was staying, | 





| 
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“you must bave had = very unpleasant 
jourpey with that ruffien.” 

“I did not tell you we were old friends,” 
answered Mary. “We talked matters 
over, and he persuaded me that he was 
quite right to do bis best for bis client. 
Like the jury, I found it impossible to re 
sist him, even when he wanted me to 
promise to marry bim.”’ 


SMALL ASCETICISNS. 


A big part of the world has never taken 
kinaly to ssceticiem. It has never ac- 
cepted, even if it has ever considered, the 
Asiatic doctrine that the only spproach to 
® bigher life must be through self sup- 
pression. 

Ne 7ertheiess, there lingers among many 
® feeling that pious men, especiaily if 
ordained, should not praise innocent 
pleasures too cordially, that they bad bet- 
ter condemn than extol the use of wine, 
that they should not ssy much, if any- 
thing, about the pleasure of eating, and 
that if they smoke, they should piead in 
excuse that tobeceo ia, with their conati- 
tations, good for the heslith. 

A simiier doubt exists smong a iarge 
section of Christian mankind, among ail 
Americans, for example, in connection 
with sleoboi—pno ministers being per- 
mitted by opinion to drink wine—but 
about tobacco it has been finaily given 
up. 

Even the strictest have con7inced them- 
selves that the only evil in tobacco is its 
costiiness, and although, like tea, it is very 
dangerous to some constitutions, and 
although, like most other things, it is 
barmfa!l in exces, yet among the vast 
mejority ite use is rather beneficial than 
injarious. 

The impression, which lingered very 
long, that smokers tend to become drunk- 
ards, bas dissppeared under the evidence 
of facta, all the testotal races smoking 
fariously, and the piant has come to be re- 
garded ip itetrue light asa sedative with 
little perceptibie reaction. 

No one commits crimes because he 
smokes, no one loses bis temper because 
he indalgesin s cigar—though we are 
bound to say the want of one does not ia a 
smoker conduce to serenity—and no one 
thinks the lees keenly or strenuously be- 
cause he enjoys tobecen. 

It might be contented, indeed, on both 
bistorical and physiological evidence, that 
snufting rather tends t rapid thought; 
but as the educated bave abandoned snufl- 
ing—very wsely, for the practice spoiled 
good clothes—the remark is not worth 
making. 

Still, small ssceticiems are yet con- 
sidered heips to the Christian life. That 
idee vas simost dominant in religious so 
ciety sixty years ago, and sometimes as 
sumed forms which, if not ridiculous, 
were at least quaint 





It was, for instance, beid to be wrong | 


but the aged to sit in easy chairs, | 
oa ery ~ ‘ of * | to terror, be kept pellung away at the bow 


not, as is now vainly imagined, from any 
ignorant idea as to the injury done to the 
figure, but because “lolloping” betrayed a 
blameworthy tendency t© ease and seif 
indulgence. That was the origis: also of 
the extraordinary prejudice against tak- 
ing any extra sleep. 

The old knew well that sicep, when 
sicep is not needed, is to the young the 
most wesartsome of sil obediences, but 
nevertieless they believed that to wish to 
sleep more than a strictiy regulated time, 
which, according to modern hygievts, was 
too sbort, wasa mark of siuggish seif in- 
duigence, and it wae visited, theretore, 
with moral reprobation. 

Karly rising wes extravagantiy praised, 





' 


It would seem that such “givings up," 
as they are now cailied— must be beneficial, 
because without the capacity of seif denia! 
no character can be strong; snd unless the 
capecity is cultivated in email things how, 
under modern conditions, is it to be cuit 
vated at all? 

Nobody stands on s pillar now, or lives 
his life upon bread sand water, or does his 
work or eats bie dinner clothed in s hair 
shirt 

We have to deny ourseives, if at all, in 
little things, and if we never do it, how is 
the habit, which ia by no means inatinc- 
tive with the natural man ever to be gen- 
erated? 

That seems sound, and yet it la by no 
means clear thet our grendiathers, who 
cultivated small seif denisia, were lens 
selfish than course! ves, and they were de- 
cidedly iees philanthropic. 

People who get up very early with an 
idea of self-enppression are, it has long 
ago been niticed, exceedingly vain of 
their habit, and the vengeance of Nature 
on the self suppresming, is often revesied 
in intolerable spiritas! pride. 

We are inclined therefore to believe that 
the evidence is shout equai, end that the 
true rule of life as t innocent or indiffer- 
ent indulgences t¢ nat to worry about 
them perpetasily, but to teke care that no 
habit finally ensiaves you. 

If you went to smoke, smoke, bul retain 
the ability togive ap mnaoking A doctor 
of eminence thirty years ago ueciared that 
the best recipe he knew against any 
patient acquiring s habitof drinking was 
to order bim t stetain abeoiutely for 
some one day in seven; and we suspect 
that there wae wisdom in that advice, as 
well as pathological knowledge. 

Moat of the hatit«e which master us are 
indifierent, having no eflecta whatever 6x- 
cept habitade, and « few, like the custom 
of eating at “regular” hours, are din- 
tinctiy beneficial, bu’ we ought to be abie 
to break them if we are to feel really free. 
Nine times out of ten the exertion is not 
worth the trouble as regards the habit it- 
self, wut as regarde vigor of characte, a 
habit of insisting on istervais in one’s 
babit, is = preservative of spiritual 


health. 
SSS ee ee 


PoweR or THe Imagination. — Weil- | 


known Cases a16 On record where imagi- 
Dation produced sickness and even desth 
without suy 76a! disease. in epidemics 
Imagination, exciting fears, often muliti- 


plies the number of fatal cases. Sir Walter 


Scott was fond of teilings sory, where 
the facts came within bis personal know!l- 
edge. 

A timid man was persuaded that the 
ground over which he was waiking was 
full of addera. He was greatiy siarmed, 


| and soun thought be feit one in his boot. 


He struck violently «| the boot with « 
atick in bis band to kill the reptile. 

As heestruck bard, be was certain he 
heard the adder hires, and, excited ailment 


till the ankle was sore from the pounding. 
Stopping st lest from sheer exhaustion, 
and listening, be seid, “Ab! now he in 
silent. I thiak | have done for bim,’’ and 
pulled off bis taunt. 

W hat was surprise end chagrin at find- 


‘ing thet the adder was his watch, which 


not because it lengthened the day, for the | 


early risers went to bed early, bul because 
it was disagreesbie; and some curious 


rules of diet—for example, abstinence | 


from sngar —were defended in part upon 
the same principle 

We have known giri« cut off their curis 
avowedly because they were proud of 
them, and men go sbout in shabby ciothes 
because, as they averred and believed, it 
was well by diminishing comfort lo pro- 
mote serious reflection. 

It has nearly all diseppeared now, and 
one wonders somstimes whetber the way 
of the present generation is wiser, or the 
way Of the last generation but one. 

Does sitting siwsys in an upright chair 
tend to virtee and self-control, as our 
grandfathers vehementiy believed, or does 


tonily cause a totally aseless weete oF tre 
reserve f energy which in most people is 
never too great for their eer ons ende? 

Ie it. that ie to easy, really beneficia 
the character to 60 without innocent pleas 
ores when there iw oO obvject in dolog 


without, except the training? We deciare 
that we do not quite certainly know. 


had slipped down into the boot, and that 
the treakiog of the spring waa the only 
hiss be heard. It may 6 hoped that be 
learned « good lesson, and did not yield 
agein Ww idle feare without inquiring if 
there was any ree) corasion for sarin. 
Anotber iliustration im sflorded by the 
following incident of recent occurrence 
Two convicts in the California State Prison 
took delight in torturing # timid fellow, 
whose cell was between their own, by pre- 
tending et night that they saw ghints, 
They talked \ each Aber stout it, de 
scribing the most aetul sights, aod coun- 
terfeiting oxecmive fright. A week or two 
of this treatinent drove the victim crazy, 
and be really imagined be wea haunted 
by the very creatures which they con 


jured up. 
—— o —E_ ——— 

Ammoctatus —It would bee uneful ques 
tion for 08 t aek oureeives What in it 
that we desire and find in our sasociates? 
—~whether we are drawe \& them by s#im!i- 
lar aime and congenial tastes, or whether 
we are creating en artificial circie, bound 
together by notbhing more enduring than 
purse strings? 


Whether we are in such circies, and 
_ keeping others { thea oging «t 
aboriog WU enter nallers ‘ 
spirit inthe samein ¢ither case, s 
me which is Gestr ve [ers a 
Ovutmmeut, aod perni mae nou 


, 
——— = -_ 


A YOUS® an Who sowe Wiid costs aw 
reap the same The youth who forum 
evil habits will experience the unhappy 


| rewultes later on in isle, 


At Home and Abroad. 


A crusade against hokey pokey has been 
going on in London for some years pet, 
shocking sccounts of the a:lilions of mi. 
crobes found In the mixture being pab- 
lished from time totime. A member of 
the Health Hoard, however, snalyzed « 
strawberry ice cream bought of ope of the 
most fashionable West Knd caterers re 
cently, and found that it contained from 
8,000 000 to 14 000 000 bacteria to the cubic 
centimeter, among them the bactilus coll, 
which is a worse record than that of the 
street venders. 


A case on trial in Union, 8. C., proves s 
puzzie to the court officers, and they do 
not know how to get out of the dilemma 
they are in. A man was srrested and con- 
victed of selling goods on atunday. The 
only penalty that can be imposed on the 
person offering goods for sale is the con- 
fiscation of the article. Now, the only 
goods as far as known offered for a+ie 
were those actually bought, and the 
Judge and other court «.ficers are bother- 
ed to know how to confiscate goods which 
do not now belong to the person who 
originally offered them for sale. 

A Norridgewock, Me., tarmer enter- 
tained » party of about 100 friends one day 
last week, and the table was spread in the 
yard beneath the branches of a wiliow 
tree which bas an interesting history. The 
next day after President Lincoin was as 
sassinated the farmer chanced to be three 
mlies from home, end, to assiat him io his 
walk across lots, cata willow limb, which 
he used fora cane As he climbed the 
fence into his yard he stuck the ‘‘cane’’ 
into the ground, top end down. It took 





root and grew as willows often do, and to- 
| day in « large (ree, c vering space filty- 
two feet in diameter. 

A bent and crippled man, about b> years 
old, who may be seen in & certain street in 
New York aimost any day, has « business 
| pocuilarly hisown. He makes the rounds 
| of the city mission and Maivasion Army 

barracks, where religious revivals are 
copstanuly carried on, and purchases the 
contributions of watches, rings and other 
jewelry, which eontbusiastea meke in re- 
sponse to appeals for aid for the Christian. 

Itin no uncommon thing for converta to 
(atrip their fingers of rings and drop the 
trinkets into the contribution boz. Women 
do this more frequently than men. Dia- 
iwond eardrops and jeweled lace pins are 
aiso contributed. Watches are the donun 
tions of male éenthusiasta. These comtri- 
butions were something of « nuisance tw 
the missions, lor it was hard to find « mer 
ket for them, till this crippled genius en 
tered the field. The mission managers 
aré glad enough lo sell the jewelry to bins 
at reassonabio rates. and he, having « good 
knowledge of the value of jeweiry, ban no 
difticully of disposing of it ip the iane at « 
good advance on the cost to him, 


Nowhere is the cigarette smoked #0 
much asin Varia, noteven in Spain, that 
classic land of the papel dehilo. The pure 
Parisian may be recognized by the tact 
that he only stnckes the cigarette W heth- 
6ratsan Of fortune with the means of 
purchasing the fullest Mavorec regaiias or 
the milidest partagas, or 4 man of the peo- 
ple to whom the pipe is more convenient, 
as he can bhoid it between Lis teeth while 
he works, 10 whatever class he may be 
jong apd whatever good renson he may 
have for preferring something different, 
the Parisian always remaina faithful le bis 
plain caporal tobaceo roiled up in # piece 
of paper, and rolied up by bimeeif. Lat 
that polot be noted, tor one of toe charme 
Of the cigarette is W) ake HM One's weil, lo 
fesi it take form and Consistency, gradu- 
ally becoming Driner, more equal, sot, 
460 Giaslic, Tuning, Crackling, apd muitiy 
giding Vetween tbe fngern which caronns 
it amorously. The yreatem: etiraction in 
the cigarette is ) make It without ite ever 
being completely made, for thm second 


point inust be poled in particular, fie 
roni #inoker Of lhe Cigaretle never «ols. in 
paper or gives Witla definite tormu, but 
coptinues lo roil While ernocking it 


Catarrh Cannot be Cared 
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| swe will settio this matter onceand for 


TAILS OR NO TAILS. 





BY.J. Mm. BD. 





ND then there wassa strange sound, 
and ail the animals wondered. The 
hyena was laughing joudly. 

Hut that is not the beginning of the 
story. It all began with a quarrel between 
three monkeys. 

Monkeys are always qusrreiing, s 
everyone knows; but this time they made 
so much noise, and screamed and chat- 
tered 0 loudly, that they distarbed all the 
avimalia, 

Kaboo and Apee began the quarrel, and 
it was all about a tail, whether a monkey 
ought to bave a tell or not. 

A pee declared that a tail was not a bit of 
use; but Kaboo held that no monkey could 
be handsome without one. 

Then Apee threwa whole handful of 
nutshelia at Baboo, Kaboo chased A pee, 
and #0 the trouble began. 

‘Those monkeys,” said HKuffa, the big 
bear, ‘‘make so much noise and fuss.” 

“Those monkeys,” said MStripina the 
tiger, “those monkeys ought every one to 
be——’’ 

“Hogged,”’ said Bufla. ‘Never mind; 
only wait until they wake bin Majesty, 
then we stall see——’"’ 

Bat suddenly the noise ceased, for a 
third monkey, a stranger, arrived upon 
the scene. 

“What are you quarreling about?’’ 
asked. 

“It in a question of tails,” said A pee. 

The stranger turned round quickly and 
waved a long, long tall in the air. 

“I can speak on that subject,’’ he sai‘, 

Kaboo started, and almost tumbied out 


he 


of the tree, 

“You, said the stranger, “of course you 
adimire it.”’ 

“Admire it,” said Kaboo, “why it's much 
too long!"’ 


“Nota bit,” said the stranger, ‘‘no tail tea 
of any use——"’ 

“My opinion,” said A pee. 

“Unies it is very long,” said the stran- 
Ker. 

“Nonsense,”’ sald Baboo, ‘no monkey 


can be called handsome unless he hasa 
tail.’’ 
‘ Certainly,'’ said the stranger. 
“Kubbish !"' screamed Apes. “I never 
did, and | never shall, see the useof a 
tail.’’ 


‘*Bosh !'' said the stranger. 
And then once more the noise began. 


“Did ever anybody see such «# fuss?’ 
said Stripina 
‘Only wait,” said Kufla. “I bear—"’ 


And at that moment there echoed 
through the forest the roar of bis Majesty, 
the roar of the king of the forest, the king 
of animala, the lion. 

Apes and Baboo stopped chattering and 
began to tremble, and the stranger whisp- 
ered gently 

“What is that?’ 

“The king comes 
Kufla. 

“Make way 
Ntripina, 

And through the forest the call was car- 
ried from one to another, until the leaves 
upand down, whispered 


this way,’ called 


for the king,’’ shouted 


as they denced 
to one another— 

‘Tne King! the King !’’ 

A pee and HKaboo tried to hide theme ves 
in the trees; but the stranger scrambied 
to the ground, anxious to see all that was 
to be seen. 

When the lion walked towards him, 
however, be began to tremble too. 

“Your name?’ said his Majesty. 

“Munkes,”’ said the stranger. 

‘This noise 7’ sald the King. 

“We were quarreling,’’ said Munkee, 

The King roared loudly, and Munkee 
began to wish that he were up in the trees 
with Baboo and Apes, aad to wonder what 
was going to happen to him. 

“Where is Bufla?’’ said the King. 

Kula stepped forward. 

“Now tell me,”’ said the King. 

‘Call Apee and Baboo, your Majesty,’ 
sald Kuaffa; “they were quarreling with 
M unkee. 

No Baboo and Apee were forced to come 


irom their hiding place, 
“It was about bie tail,”’ said Baboo. 
“And is it an interesting tale?’ said the 
K ing ‘Teil it to me.”’ 

Not that kind of « tale,”’ sald Munkee 
hin kind and he once more wave his 
ng tall in the air 

The qaestion ia,” said Mtripina, ‘ought 

heya to have tails? 


“| aay ‘No,’’’ eald Apee. 
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“I may ‘Yeos,’” screamed Haboo snd 


M unkee together. 
“An interesting point,” said the King; 


all. Send forth our messengers to every 
part ofthe earth. Call all the animals to- 
gether. Wewill holds Grand Court of 
Inquiry.” 

So the messengers were sent forth, and 
in every land, in every tongue, large 
notices telling of the King’s command 
were fastened to tree, or rock, and wall, in 
country and in town. 

Many private meetings were held to dis 
cuss the important question, “Ought 
monkeys to bave tails?’ and when the 
day of the great meeting arrived, large 
numbers of animals assembled in the 
forest. 

There were beasts of all kinds, a girafie, 
an elephant, a mouse, three cata, a sheep, 





a deer, a pig; #0 many kinds that it would 
be impossible toname them. And they 
were all eager to bear what would be de 


| cided, all glad of the chance to attend so 


| 





important a meeting. 

His Majesty roared three times, BKuffa 
the bear, calied “Order, order, erder!’’ 
the animals formed a large circie, and the 
meeting began. 

“Call the names,’’ said His Majesty. 

Kotla read the list, and each one an- 
swered to bis name—that is to say, all but 
ope answered, for when Huggeriee the 
hyena's name was called, there was no an- 
awer, 


‘*W here is Huggeriee?” asked the King. | 


‘“Anieop,’’ said Stripina with a growl, 
‘tof course he will not care to come.”’ 

Hia Majesty roared angrily, and Bots 
went quickly on with his list, 


‘Call the three monkeys,’’ said the 
K ing. 
Apee, Haboo, and Munkee walked 


solemniy intothe circle, and bowed be- 
fore the king. 

**T ails or no tails,’’ called Buffa loudly. 

‘Your Majesty,’ said Baboo. 

**Your Royal Highness,” said A pee. 

* King,”’ said Munkee, 

Kut the King held up his paw for 
silence. 

**We will speak first,’’ he said. 

The three monkeys bowed. 

“We wish tosettie this question once 
and for all,’’ saic the King, “therefore we 
have called this meeting. You, Haboo, 
tell us, why should monkeys have tails ?”’ 

‘Because they look so ugly without 
them,’’ said Baboo, 

“Write that down,” said the King toa 
young lion, who atood beside him. ‘Now, 
A pee, you tell us, Why should a monkey 
not have a tail ?’’ 

‘Because any tail gets in the way,” said 
A pee. 

**Nonsense,'’ said Munkee, “I can get on 
much fasterthan you or Baboo; my tail 
helpa me, ! can awing from branch tw 
branch,” 

* Silence!” said Kuffa, ‘don’t speak un- 
til the King speaks to you.”’ 

“You all hear these monkeys,’ said the 
King, ‘now hearus. We propose that 
Kaboo, Apes, and Munkee shall race 
through the forest. We will watch and 
judge. Aswe all watch wewill decide 
whether a tail makes a monkey hand- 
souwer or uglier, whether it helps him to 
move more quickly or more slowly.” 

**We will decide,’’ cried all the animals. 

“J shall win easily,’’ cried Munkee. 

*You think so,"’ said Baboo, 

**We shall see,’’ shouted A pee, 

Then Butfa marked @ path through the 
forest from one tree to another; all the 
animals gathered together to watch; the 
King roared three times, and the monkeys 
started on their race. 

“There and back,’ shouted Baffa; “go 
as you please.”’ 

*Of course, there can be no doubt that a 
fine tail is moet becoming,” said a Persian 
kitten. 

“I quite agree with you,” said the fox. 

“Ho do I,’ suid the squirrel. 


“I can’t say I consider one any orna | 


ment,’’ said the Manx cat. 

“Now, it ail depends upon what you cal! 
a fine tail,’"’ said the beaver. ‘I admirea 
strong, bread tail;a tail that will do good 
work. What I! should do without a tail, I 
can pot think !’’ 

*“*You would geton very well,’’ said the 
deer, ‘‘1 do.”’ 

‘A tall,” said the sheep, “should 
short and fiat.’’ 


be 


“No, long and thbin,”’ squeaked the 
IDoUuRa, 

‘“Kefore ali things,”’ said tne pig, *it 
should becurly,’’ and he sighed with sat 
isfaction as be thought of his own very 

sriy tail. 

“Order, order, order!’’ shouted Boffa 


“Tails or no taile—and of course | say no 
tailea—the race is nearly over.” 











———— 





The three monkeys were hurrying beck 
through the tree Munkee was frst, 
closely followed by Apoo, and Baboo was 
behind. 

“] xknew how it would be,” said the r=t: 
“‘e tall is o capital thing.” 

“J likes tail with vu «ts about it,” 
said the giraffe, ‘no’ « long thin thing, not 
a short bashy thing; but a thing with a 
finish to it, s really elegant thing.” 

“Here they come!” said Stripina, beat- 
ing the ground with bis tail. 

They were only asbort distance from 
the King, and it seemed as if Munkee 
would win easily. 

Then something happened — Munkee 
stopped and fell over Apee on to the 
ground, Baboo tambied on the top of 
them; but once on the ground, Baboo soon 
passed the others and reached the King 
iret. 

The animals cheered and shouted. For 
a few minutes nothing could be heard, 
though Buffs called loudly, ‘Order, order, 
order 1’ 

At least Munkee’s voice was 
screaming — 

“It waen’t fair, Apee pulled 


*ttilence !’’ roared the King. 

“It waen’t fair. Munkee’s tail caught 
and tripped me up,’’ shouted A pee, 

*Piaces, places!” called Buffa. 

“Uniess every avima! is in bis place be 
fore we——”’ said the King. 

And, neediessto say, ail the animals 
were ia their places long before. 

“Now,” said the King, “without doubt 
Baboo bas won the race, and without doubt 
every monkey is handsome witb a tail, 
therefore our decision ts that every mon- 
key ought to have——”’ 

And then came the strange sound, which 
made aii the animais wonder. Huggerice 
the hyene was isughing. The King was 
very angry, but he did not roar. 

*“*Feteh bim here,” he said quietly. 

But no animal obeyed. Buffa was pre 
tending to be asleep, and Stripina hap- 
pened to be looking another way, think- 
ing of something else. 

“Huaggeriee, great hyena,” said the 
King, “‘eppear before us.’’ 

And still making the strange noise, the 
hyens came forward. 

“I was only smiling, your Majesty,” he 
said. “You see, whatever you and your 
Grand Court decide—’’ and he began to 
laugh again—“you can’t alter things, can 
you? Some monkeys will siwsys have 
taille, and some will never have any,” and 
then he ran out of the circle, 

The King roared three vmes, and the 
meeting was ended. 

The question of tails has never since 
been talked about by the animals, but 
from that day to this, whenever the hyena 
is heard to laugh, the animals keep out of 
his way. 

Men say be laughs when be is hungry, 
but the animals know that he is thinking 
of the Grand Court of Inquiry and the 
tails. 


heard 


my tail 





How Laees Bese ORIGINATED.—Many 
years ago, s shoemaker, in a small town, 
pear Kamberg, Germany, sent his appren- 
tice to get s bottle of Bamberg beer, (small 
beer,) which was sold in that piace; but 
the boy, not knowing this, wen: to the 
city itself; on returning he met an ac- 


| quaintance of bis, who told him, that when 





he would come home bis “boss’”’ would 
whip him for staying out so long. 

The poor boy, who was frightened at 
this, thought it better not to go home at 
all, but took bis bottle, buried it under a 
tree, and ran away. He then went among 
the soldiers where he distinguished him- 
self, so that in short he beeame an officer. 
W ben one day bis regiment was quartered 
in this small town, the officer thought it 
proper to pays visit to hisold boss, but 
not before he had got the bottie of beer 
which he had buried some years ago under 
the tree. 

When he entered, he said, “Well, sir, 
here | bring you your bottie of Bamberg 
beer, that you sent me for.”’ 

The shoemeker not knowing what this 
meant, was toid by the officer ail about it. 
The bottle was then opened, and the beer 
found to be of s superior quality. 

W hen the fact was known, some of the 
brewers built deep vaulte where they pat 
their beer im, and calied this, after it had 
lain there for some time, lager, which 
méans nothing more than lying. 

The officer afterwards married the 
daughter of the shoemaker, and drank a 





good deal of lager beer, receiving in that | 


occu pation the assistance of his father-in 
aw 





Ts & effort of to-day should be to reeon- 
clle the faith of yesterday with the truth 
of to-morrow. 


| an extinct voicano 


—-. 
THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS 





The latest medical scare is the “ig 
maso heart.” 

Dake once meant any leader. Ti, 
word ts from the Latin. 


The average walking pace of a healthy 
man or woman is said to be seventy-five steps 
a minute. 


The greatest velocity attained by 4 


whale when struck by s harpoon ts nine mile, 


an hour. 
Taking it year im and year out, ihe 
coldest hour of each twenty-four ts 5 o’ciocs 
in the morning. 
Oxen and sheep are believed by some 
stockmen to fatten better in company thas 
when kept alone. 


If you don’t want to be unlucky is 
ireland don't view a funeral procession trom 
under an umbrella. 


The bones of very aged persons are 
said to have a greater proportion of lime thas 
those of young peopie. 

Over forty million trees have bees 
planted in Switzerland im seven years, in the 
effort to “reforest” the country. 


Daring the year ending June W, 
1,361 356,483 pieces of ordinary mail matter 
passed through the New York Post office. 

According to the beliefs of the Arizona 
indians, the cliff dwellers built along the 
bluffs because they feared another deluge. 


One of the New York leaders of the 
fashionable worid has » collection of over 1 
tea pots, some of which are very valuabie, 


Greater New York consists of 45 
islands, just as many as there are stars in 
our fag. it might be called the Island City. 


The Wagner Society met at Bayreuth 
last week, when it was disclosed that in three 
years the membership has fallen from 8 to 
emu 


Denmark was at first Danmark, or the 
mark or limit set by Dan, « Scandinavian 
chief, who claimed jurtediction over ite terri- 
tortes. 

The largest man ever enlisted in the 
British army was Livut. Sutherland. His 
height was eight feet foxr inches, and bis 
wetght 364 pounds. 

An inventor in Paterson proposes to 
inflate bicycle tires with ‘sydrogen, which 
will increase the beoyapcy of the wheel, or 
decrease its weight by efgat pounds. 

A couple in New York who have lived 
happily together for thirty-seven years re 
fuse, although starving, to go to the poor. 
house, because they would be separated. 


A smali piece of candle may be made 
to burn all night by putting Gaely powdered 
salt on it until it reaches the biack part of the 
wick. A small, even light may be kept ts 
this way. 


If all the telegraph lines of the world 
were combined and stretched in one straight 
line they would reach 81,600 miles, or enough 
to encircle the earth pearly thirty-seven 
times. 

A bicycle rider has sued the city of 
Cincinnati and one of ite contractors for 
causing a street to be so heavily sprinkled 
that bis wheel slipped and he was thrown sad 
badly bruised. 

Lightning struck a wire on which s 
Krapevine was trained in the Pellicek vine 
yard, at Moultrie, Fia, and stripped the fruit 
from it, jumping then to another wire and re 
peating the effect. 


The short summer of the Arctic re 
gions on land fs at times almost tropical to 
character. During the period of constant day 
& temperature in the sun of from sixty © 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit ts not uncom: 
mon. 


In 1801 there were only 230,000 per- 
sons in the limite of the Umised States who 
spoke German as a mother tongue; now over 
7,400,000 of our people, Germans, or descend: 
ants of Germans, read and speak that las 
guage. 

If the refrigerator is too small to bold 
& watermeion which you wish to keep cocl, 
roll the melon in wet cloths and piace it in 
the sun. The process of will 
cool the elon. Wet the cloth on the outside 
az it becomes dry. 


In investigating the dust of railway 
carriages in Germany, under the direction of 
the Imperial! Board of Health, it is found that 
in fourth class cars there were wore the 
twelve thousand germs per metre; in art 
class cars, one fifth of this number. 


That Roentgen rays burn the skio like 
sunlight is the Iatest iaformation frow Berite 
about the phenomenon. Professors urum 
bach and Da Bots Keymond have *% 
in rendering visibie some of the softer ~ 
of the body, like the larynx and the 4 
phragm, by means of improved tabes 


Crater Lake, in Oregon, is the deep 
est body of fresh water tn America, 1656 
gregate depth being 2000 feet. itis Sve — 
in diameter, and is thoaght to be the crater © 


No Gish have ever 


, nised 

| isted in it, so far as is Knows; and the be vest 
States Fish Commission will make a0 *® 

be fensibie 


gation to discover whether 1 will 
to stock the lake. 
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° MIGHTY WORLD. 


BY ¥. Ww. B. 
By land and sea I traveled wide; 
My thought the earth could span, 
and weartly | turned and cried, 
“@ litsle world of man!” 


| wandered by a green Wood's side 
The distance of a rod; 

My eyes were opened, and I cried, 
O mighty world of God" 





THE CAUSE OF WAR. 

Of late a great deal has been heard of 
the Matabele, in South Africa, in conse- 
quence of the war of the native tribe 
of this name with the English. The 
Matabele is the ideal native of vorthern 
South Africa, a superior specimen of the 
negro or Kaffir race. 

Tall, erect, fsely modeled, handsome 
according to his type, with a corre- 
spondeat array of physical and mental 
qualities, = great sportsman, fond of 
athletic i reckless of life and 
limb in the pasuit of his passion—a 
fight, as ready to be killed as to kill. 
Bat with all these brave qualities he 
has, like Sameon of old, in spite of his 
strength, a weakness, one that is not 
entirely confined to the black race, how- 
ever, a weakness which takes the form 
of a plump, well-conditaoned damsel or 
entombi. 

Now the Matabele is essentially a 
marrying man. His admiration for the 
dusky beauties of his people is un- 
bounded, and in the matter of wives he 
will go any length. He will beg, steal, 
plander, kill, nay, even resort to work, 
in order to obtain the wherewithal nec- 
essary to buy as many as he feels dis- 
posed to marry. 

His courage in this respect is truly 
marvelous; in fact it is difficult to de- 
cide which to admire most, his easy as- 
sumption of such varied matrimovial 
responsibilities, or bis capacity for un- 
limited honeymoons. 

Perhaps the abeence of that much- 
abused personage, the muther-in-law, 
has something to do with the case, since 
it is a rigidly enforced law that the 
mother of a man’s wife never dare show 
her face to her son-in-law. 

Although in the case of marriage a 
young Matabele girl is the property of 
her father, to be disposed of to the 
suitor who can offer the greatest num- 
ber of cattle, goats, or other property in 
exchange for her hand, she has a voice 
in the matter, and can reject or accept 
as the humor suite ber. This is a privi- 
lege rarely if ever denied her; in fact, it 
is looked upon with a sort of supersti- 
tious respect which enables the women 
to keep a quiet upper hand, s0 to speak. 
On the other side, a girl will, in nine 
cases out of ten, yield to the wishes of 
ber father, and marry whomever he 
may select, without troubling herself 
over those complex questions of heart- 
affinities, marriages pre-ordained by 
heaven, and kindred-soul business, 
which so agitate the peace of mind of 
her civilized sister. 

But the Matabele girl is not devoid of 
sentiment; om the contrary, she has the 
greatest pride im the exploits of the man 
she marries. He may be old, toothless, 
with one leg im the grave, and the other 
feebly tripping a war dance, but if he 


can show om his assegai the blood of. 


many victims, he is the greatest old 
beau in the kraal, with not one, but a 
‘core of tender young dameels ready to 
fly to his arms and become the most 
docile of wives and obedient of slaves, 
Woiling early and late in the fields and 
tending the cattle to enrich him that he 
may revel in uxuala (beer) and sit in 
council with the king. 

Now the young people in a Matabele 
kraal have no such variety of amuse- 
ments in the way of balls, garden 
parties, “‘At Homes” and theatres, as 
form the happy hunting ground of lovers 
i= our own land. 

They are forced to rely on the period- 
cal feasts or monthly dances at the ful! 
Of the moon, and the feasts which occur 
on the return of the impis—young and 
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old—from « marauding expedition 
wherein they have killed and plundered 
to their hearts’ content some neighbor- 
ing tribe. The home-coming of the vic- 
torious braves, laden with spoil in the 
way of cattle and slaves, usually chil- 
dren and young girls, is a matter of 
great rejoicing. 

Feasting and drinking are followed by 
® war dance, wherein each brave re- 
counts his deeds of blood and valor, and 
exhibits his blood-stained assegai in 
proof of his feats of “killing off,” em- 
phasizing, by darts in the air of that for- 
midable weapon, the number of his vic- 
tims. The wives and young maidens, 
decked out in their most fashionable at- 
tire, in the latess mode of bead trim- 
mings and feather adornments, painted 
to an artistic degree that would outrival 
the ‘‘make-up”’ of a pantomime star, 
assist at this part of the feast with in- 
finite gusto, while the forlorn band of 
widows and mother-in-law view the 
spectacle from a respectful distance. 

This feast is followed by a general 
marrying off, wherein the youngest and 
prettiest damsels usually fall to the lot 
of the most bloodthirsty warriors, and 
go rejoicing to the various nuptial huts 
prepared by the happy bridegrooms. 

Since the defeat of Lobengula, several 
years ago, there have been no feastings 
and givings in marriage as of old, for 
the simple reason that the Matabele 
girls will not marry unless their suitors 
can show the blood-stained assegai. 

In this resolve the women have been 
craftily influenced by the old witch doc- 
tors and headmen, who sigh for the 
broad lands, and, above all, the sacred 
kraal, Buluwayo, which the English 
have conquered. 

Slowly and steadily they have in- 
stilled the poison of batred for the white 
man, or *‘ ’Miungoo,”’ into their women, 
and incited them to resist the entreaties 
of their would-be husbands, until the 
men, driven to desperation, were com- 
pelled to resort to the present rising. 

The war has been attributed by vari- 
ous high authorities to the enforcement 
of the cattle tax or indemnity on the 
Matabele. But those who have lived 
among the Matabele and know their 
customs think, and justly, quite differ- 
ently, and lay the trouble at the door of 


many a hut where a Matabele girl sits | 


patiently waiting for the lover who 
comes to woo her through the virtue of 
the blood-stained assegai. 





PLACED IN His CorFin.—A curious 
ceremony took place recently at a fu- 
neral in a village near Amiens. The de- 
ceased was a card-playing enthusiast. 
By the terms of bis will a pack of cards 
had to be placed in his coffin, and to cer- 
tain of his card-playing friends was be- 
queathed a legacy of xbout a hundred 
dollars apiece provided that they bore 
him to the grave and stopped on the 
way to drink a glass of wine at a smal! 
tavern, where he had “spent so many 
agreeable evenings. The strange condi- 
tions of the will caused the assembly of a 
large crowd, in whose presence the lesta- 
tor’s ipstructions were duly carried vut. 


brains of old. 


Circumstances are beyond the control 


of man; but his condact ts in his own power. 


Begin early in the course of educa- 
tion, while the mind fs pitant and the age ts 
flexibie. 

Pedantry crams our beads with learned 
lumber, and takes oat our brains tw make 
room for it. 

Deal not roughly with thy wife whose 
strength is less than thine; but be thou « pro- 
tection unto her. 

How indestructibly the gvod grows 
and propagates itself even among the weedy 
entanglements of evil! 

Better a wrong will than a wavering, 
better a steatfast enemy than an uncertain 
friend; better a false belief than no belief atall 





Good men have fewest fears. He has 
but one who fears to do wrong He has a 
thousand who has overcome that one 

Emerson says: ‘*The wise man throws 
himeeli on the si 
more his tnterest tha : Gin 


weak point. 





. 6 *,e 
Femininities. 
It is quite appropriate that the villain 
of the opera should always be the bass man 
among the singers. 


People like occasionally to be told 
that they look sick enough two be tn bed. it 
makes them feel heroic because they stayed 
up. 


The shortest will on record, proved in 
the Lewes Probate Court In 1#7, was com 
tained in eight words—“Mrs. A. to have all 
when I dite.” 


‘*Alas!’’ sighed Jenkinson—‘‘alas to 
think that I, whoam such a lover of nature, 
should discover after my marriage that I am 
indissolubly wedded to art!” 


A lady and gentleman accidentally 
touched each other's feet under under the 
table. “Secret telegraphy,” said she. “Com 
munication of soles,” said he. 


Philanthropic old lady: Dear, dear 
John, what do all these girls whoare growing 
up without any aducation, not bven knowing 
how to spell correctly, come to be? Johea 
Typewriters. 


Miss Margaret O'Connor, a young 
woman who was drowned tn a W tsconein lake 
one day last week, was, according to her diary 
found among her effects, warned by a dream 
on July 8 of her impending fate. 


‘‘Hamlet’’? was once performed on 
the stage with none but women Ailing the 
roles. Charlotte Cushman, Adele Beilgarde 
and Anna Dickinson were among the per- 
formers. Miss Marriott impersonated the 
Prince. 


*Yes,’’ sighed Mary, Queen of Scots; 
“my life bus been a very unhappy ome’ And 
yet,” she added, with a gleam of gratitede tn 
her eye, “Il have always had something to be 
thankful tor. No one has ever called me 
Mamie!" 


Little Emile, as hia sister Elli enters 
the room with an apple tn her band: Let « 
play Adain and Eve, sis? 

Elli: How? 

Emile: You tempt me with the apple, and 
I'll ent it. 

A fork, a piece of iron, two tea- 
spoons, 4 needle, a plece of iace, a crochet 
needle, two Be inch natis, four pleces of glaes, 
eight buttons and a key were recentiy taken 
from the stomach of «a woman ta an (bee 
Hospital recently. The woman ts still altve. 


Lady, at an intelligence ollice, abous 
toengage a” new servant: “Now, Bridget, tn 
regard to going ont visiting, |—-" Bridget, 
interrupting: “Y, muin, you kin go out whin 
tver ye plase. You'll not find Bridget Lineal 
gan hard, mum, nor dictatorial like!’ 


Amongst the proceedings of the Ohio 
Sunday School Convention we find the fol 
lowing resolution, agreed toon the maottom of 
a promising young lawyer: “Resolved that a 
committee of ladies and ygentieomen be ap 
pointed to raise children for the Sabbath 
school.” 


“I believe you’re a fool, John,”’ test- 
fly exclaimed Mrs. Miggs, as her hustand un 
wittingly presented her with the hot end of a 
potato-dish, which she promptly droppet and 
broke. “Yes,"’ he added, resignedily, “that's 
what the clerk told me when | went to take 
out my marrriage license.” 


The bicycle boat which Mr. Bell, of 
Danbury, ts building for William Wright and 
William Teller, of New York, constsets of two 
sixteen-foot pneumatic tubes, made of tin 
and cigar-shaped at each end. They are sur 
mounted by an old bicycle frame, which t« 
connected with « wheel and rudder at the 
rear. 

Children and fools, says the old adage, 
always tell the truth. “Mother sent me,” anid 
a little virl ton neighbor, “toask you te come 
and take ten with her this evening “Ia 
she say at what thine, my deart “No, ma tm 
she only said she would ask you, and then the 
thing would be off her mind; that was all 
said.”’ 

Pretty girl: All the girls in our set 
are going to be vaccinated tomorrow might 
Do you know where? 

Bashful youth, blushing deeply 
couldn't—er—um 

Pretty giri: Ob, ues tn 
world! We are all going to meet at 
Clara's house and be vacctnated there 


There is ap anxious interest in Wash- 
ington soclety Over” rumor that Mavruyent 
Bey, the Turkish Minister to this country tu 
tends to bring thirty or forty of bie beet lok 
ing wives from his barem neat season and 
establish them in his magnificent apartments 
there. Some of these women are sald te be 
young and very handsome. 


German mother, to suitor: No—I can 
never give you my Gaughter, | have 
made up my mind, 

Sultor: Then I am doubly disappetated. I 
vowed that I would havealovely wife and a 
young-looking mother-in-law 





shee 


Kealliy 1—I 


you'd never thie 


oroustin 


qutte 


Mother: Weil—er—you may call again iI 
may change my mind. 

Recent measurements made by Her- 
ren Geisler and Ulltzch on school chtidre at 
Freiberg, in Saxony, show that betwee 
ages of ele and sixteen » are z 

t 4 ya th 
t me . 
t ri gf * 
y ' w 
| M Charlies K erte r 
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FAasculinities. 
A piece of steel is a good deal like a 


man—when you get it red hot it loses its 
temper. 


He: You want to know what I'd be 
were it not for your money? She: Yes—i do 
He: A bachelor. 


He: Is that your school-friend? Why, 
she ten't so very ugly. She: Ugly? Who said 
she wast” He: You said all the giris loved 
ber 


Visitor: Why do you think the doc- 
ter will soon tell you are able to go out? Pa 
tent: He knows I've spent. nearly all my 
money. 

Charles P. Cook, of Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut, fatied in business, owing to his 


manta for trying fickle fortune through the 
stot machtues. 


A boy bridegroom at Sialkote, India, 
was so vexed at his being jJostingly made to 
bend his knew to his little bride that he killed 
himeelf by Jumping intoa well. 


When Jones heard it remarked that 
the lees a man drank in warm weather the 
cooler he waa, he wanted to know how much 
drink be would have to go without tn order to 
irerZze. 


The men and women of the Cree tribe 
of Indians dress alike, and can be distin 
avished only by the ornamentation of thetr 
legging, that of the mnen being vertical, and 
that of the women horizontal. 


““Books that have helped me?’’ said 
an eminent citizen. “I guess that Webster's 
Dictionary contributed as much to my eleva 
thon asany. L-used to sit on tt regularly at 
meals when I was a smal) boy." 


Jones: Robinson always carries his 
lomd well. He seems able to drink any quan 
tity of champagne. Smith: I never knew 
Kobinson buy a bottle of champagne. Jones 
«of course I mean any given «juantity. 


Hubby, walking the floor at two A. 
Ms I'd Just like to know why the baby per 
eletse In staying awake evory night. Wife 
Keally I can't tmagine. I have never any 
trouble keeping him asleep tn the daytime 


“Poor fellow, he died in poverty,’’ 
smatd «a man of A person 
“That ton tanything,” exaciniuied «a needy by 
stander. “Dytng tin poverty ts no hardehtp 
It's living tn poverty that put's the screw on 
a fellow.” 


lately deceased 


I like men who are temperate and 
mexderate in everything. An excossive coal 
for that which ts good, though tt may not be 
offensive to me, atall ovents ratves my won 
der, and leaves ime in a difficulty how | 
shed call it. 


=A resident in Delaware recently en- 
closed a dollartoa man who advertised that 
for that amount he would seud tuformation 
which would make ood entirely unnecessary 
By returo mall the toquirer wot the dires« 
tions, They were: “Take « dose of potson.’ 


Professor: Next time, ladies, | will 
bring to your acquaintance one of the great 
men of the past. Delightful young lady (tv. 
ber neighbor: | should prefer to make the 
acquaintance of one of the young men whe 
hasn't paseed yet. 


Tailor: You will greatly oblige me, 
str, by letting ine have something on account 
I have to meet some heavy bills for cloth te 
morrow, and " Customer: What? Bills for 
cloth? You go and get into debt, and then e« 
pect me to pay your creditors! Ins it likely? 


Prof. Virchow, the eminent German 
pathologiat, has affirmed hia bellef that me 
trace of “the wilssing link’ between man 
andthe lower animals has been discovere:|, 
elther fn the plysteai structure of modern 
savages Orin the human skulls which are te 
Heved to be the mostanctent 


““See bere, landlord,’’ said an anyry 
tenant, after Le had signed the contract for 
year, “tits house in full of sewer was 

“Yeu: that's what Il told you.” 

“Told me?" 

“Vee You asked me if there 
every teom, and I sald there was 


was wn th 


An Enteprise, Or., saloon keeper, tor 
the revocation of whose lloenee a petition tad 
been circulated, published «a card addreaset 
to “his friends who had been so kiod a« to 
elynm the petition,’ asking Chet Ger piles 
settle thelr whisky Dilis betaore lie clomerd hte 
piace 

sarmaun, 
Cathe 
drink, 
half 
shom incensed her the more, and Bartianun at 


the German lion-tamer, 
home one night rather the worse fer 
and was soundly rated by hits bette: 
His unruffied composure on this Goes 


length took refuge in the lhone cage, bolting 
the door after him. Wife, armed wit! 
broometick, at the door of the cage “Cours 
outof that, you coward!” 

The latest swindle comes appropri 
ately from Connecticut, which t« mienth 
in the geography books as the ‘ W oats 
meg “tate A dapper tmanand a smart 
n spon ninister A. of H., and wet ou 

ru i is ow twe 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Maehes are worn again, and are made of 
wide bieck satin ribbon, flowered ribbon, 
chiffon or plain silk, with a frill of Vaien- 
clennes lece all around the edge. 

Many of silk wrappers and lounging 
gowns have wide loose sleeves in imita- 
tion of Japanese Kimones. The looped 
sieeve is made of one long shapeless length 
of silk pet in without fulness, Kimons 
fashion, and, of courses, the fronts are 
folded beck a ia Japonaisa. A trimmed 
silk petticoat In gay colors and a matinee 
jacket in delicate wash cottons is a charm- 
ing and quickly accomplivhed negliges. 

While many of the new dress skirts 
show a strong tendency for trimming, the 
bodice i» «still the portion of the gown 
where decorations continue to flourish 
without limit. 

The very latest gauzes are flowered in 
chine patterns and plaited in soft, pretty 
colors, and they art employed in full vests 
and blouse warts and for decorating white 
slik evening dresses, HKibbon ruches and 
platted frille of narrow ribbon are very 
much used for trimming summer gowns, 
eettonin waved lines around the skirt, 
and various designe for the bodice are car- 
ried out tn satin and taffeta ribbon. 

The jackets of white pique are very pop 
ular. They may be of any shape, and 
are worn with adark skirt They are cer- 
tainly ‘smart,’ and, if the under blouse 
haa a soft collar, they are very becoming. 

The neck reche ie quite as popular as 
ever, and has scarcely decreased in size 
with ekirte and sleeves. They are now 
made with artificial flowers and surround- 
ings of lece and chiffon. The latest idea 
is to bave the choker almost tight, with 
all of the fulmeee bunched in the back, 
the fullness often extending in the form of 
a Jabot down the beck breadth. This is 
only practicable on slender figures or with 
the careful adjustment of the trimming 
on the front of the bodice. 

Vandyke collars of ecru and white 
batiste, trimmed with lace and insertion, 
are made to wear over thin sumer 
gowns 

Lovely dotted Nwies waists have large 
bishop sleeves, with a collar band and 
cutts covered with rows of the narrow yel- 
lowish Valenctennes lace; large revers ex- 
tending over the shoulders and a centre 
box plait aleo trimmed with the lace.® 

W bite gowns are to be worn more than 
ever thie *eascn for Informal as well as 
dressy oocasions, and these are accom pan- 
let by white bats, shoes and parasols, 


Laces and Mutts of all Kinde play an im 
portant partion the neck touches for sum 
iner evening gOwWoS 

Little boa like arrangements of puffed 
and knotted lace or net are handy and be- 
witching seraps for coolish evenings on 
porches or to throw around one’s neck 
alter dancing 


For the shore the favorite gowns are of 


materiais that don't drop tato nothingness 
at the firet breath of salt air.which is the 
bigh enemy of all fitrusy stuffs Of 


course, evening wear 
one braves anything, even the damp sea 
air, to be datntiy dressed, bul for general 
wear duck suits and fancy ginghams are 
the next best (hing afler sergea. 

A pretty frock is of plain pink 
gingham, tUlmmed with white embrot- 
dered insertion. This dress is cut all in 
one, with three box plaits both front and 
from the 
neck to the wallet, while the side ones are 
Phe neck is finished 
of embroidery. The same 
karnpiture also forms the belt which passes 
under tbe box plait at either side of the 
front and beck, thus producing a very 
stylish effect. The upper part of the long 
peatts are adorned with a strap of the in- 
sertion, terminating ina point The full 
bisbop Sleeve is drawn into a band of the 
jusertion, forging a straight cuff, 


fur drexsup anid 


iittie 


back, the central one extend 'ng 


from Deck to wigan 


with a and 


Dark-hue duck ts used to create a ser- 
viewable sult The fall, flacing gored 
ekirt te Gnished with a stitched hem. The 
jaunty litthe jacket with open, rounded 
fronts bas axxterately long fluted basques, 
stylishly shaped reterse and collar faced 
with white duck, being fastened at the 
bust by a bullomed tab of the biue duck. 
The sleeves are cut leg of-mution shape 
and are finished quite piain. 

A third dress te of tan cbheviot, trimmed 
with brown cream-colored 
¢ plain skirt is very 
hangs in pretty, soft 


reivet and 


guipure applique Ti 


every ‘® al 


ida, bels ghout with French 


1 faced 


at the foot 


f hairoloth 
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left side, hes large equare revers of vei vet, 
borderea with appliques of guipure, which 
open to reveal a V-shaped yokeof white 
satin, trimmed horizontally with two 
narrow rowe uf brown vel vet, ornamented 
in the centre with a lace applique. The 
collar band te of the laceadorned velvet, 
while the crushed belt of plain velvet 
fastens at the leftside of the front under 
a smart bow of the same The sieeve, with 
a short puff at the top, which is Gnished 
off with a band of the lace-trimmed vel vet, 
and a lower-fitted sleeve, garnished at the 
hand with a similar band, is not only 
pretty, but faabionabie. 

An attractive frock for seaside wear is 
made in navy-blue serge, trimmed with 
white soutache braid and white serge. 
The full skirt, enbanced at the hem with 
three rows of braid, is mounted on «a 
straight beltof the blue serge, trimmed 
with four rows of braid. The full bodice 
in cut away to display a round yoke and 
wide veat of white serge, the edge of the 
biue being bordered with three rows of 
braid. The fashionable puff aleeve is en- 
circled at the wrist with three rows of 
braid, while the blue choker is treated in 
the same manner. 

Very pretty isafine stripe green and 
white ginguam, trimmed with dark green 
cotton galion. The skirt is straight and 
about 35, yards wide, with two rows of 
gaion on the hem, and its mounted on a 
band trimmed with galon. The blouse 
bodice bas achic .evers collar turning 
back from the neck to the waiet, revealing 
a fiat gilet of the gingham, embellished in 
the centre with a single row of gaion ter- 
minating in atrefoiiat the bust. Three 
graduated straps of gaion adorn the upper 
part of the collar, aiso terminating in a 
trefoil. The piain collar band is strapped 
with galon. The sleeve hasa puff at the 
shoulder and fitted lower manche, trim- 
med with a single row of the braid. 





Odds aed Enda. 
ON A VARIETY OF BU BR) BU'TTR. 


The great annoyance of people whe are 
baking fruit pies comes from the ioss of 
the rich syrup of juicy pies. To prevent 
this take a strip of musiin one ineh wide 
and long enough to go around the pte and 
lap. Wet the cloth in cold water and lay 
it around the edge, bat upon the pre and 
half upon the plate, pressing i upon 
either side. When the pie is taken from 
the oven remove the cleth. This will be 
found a success, 

Black silk or satin which has become 
shiny may be cleaned in the following 
way: Take clean potato peelings, oover 
them with water, and allow them to soak 
for 4 hours, Then steam them, and well 
sponge the material with the water. Lay 
the material between clean 
iron on the wrong side until it is quite 
dry. 

It is said a large bow! of water placed as 
near as possibile to the head of a sicx per- 
son wil! induce sieep, and healthy people 
will often sieep better if shallow vessels 
filled with water are placed about the 
room. 

If clothespins are boiled a few minutes 


end quickly dried every few weeka, it 
will cleanse them and make them more 
durabie. 


Before commencing to seed raising, after 
the stems are removed, cover the fruit 
with very bot water and let it stand a few 
momenta Drain the water off ana the 
seeds may then be removed quite easily. 

A paste made of meited India rubber 
mixed with sheilac varnish is the best 
thing to use for fastening leather trim- 
mings on wood, 

To 
fill it with cold water. Heat haif a dozen 
stones the size of the paim of the hand un- 
til they are red hot and throw them into 
the water, and let the water remain in the 
barrel until cold; then rinse the barrel 
with clean coid water. 

During the hot weather the bread box re- 
quires special attention to prevent bread 
from moulding. The box should be 
scalded twice a week and aired in the sun 
for an hour before fresh bread ie putin it 
A tin box is much better to use for boiding 
bread than a sione crock. 





| sewed tightly on the under side of a rug, 
| close to the edge, it will prevent the edges 
from curling. 


To polish shell combe rub them with 
flannel on which has been put some fine 
ly powdered ‘arcoai moOtstiened with a 

tle water Thea with clean fannei ru 


| the shell vigorously with whiting or pre- 


The bodice, plain at the shoulders and | 
full at the walet where it fastens, at the | 














cipitated chalk to whicha few drops of 
vinegar has been added. After this polish 
| with the palm of the hand and dry pow- 
der. 

In canning fruit use the extra juice that 
eannot be put into the jars to make a jelly. 
Add enough dissolved gelatine to the 
juice to make it mould when cold. Serve 
it with whipped cream and you bave a de 
licious dessert. 

Sandpaper will whiten ivory-bandied 
knives which have become yellow from 
age or Usage. 

Warm bread and cake should be cut 
with a knife, the biade of which hee been 
heated by standing it in boiling water. 

If a tablespoonful of vinegar is added to 
the water in which tough mests or fowls 
are boiled it will tend to make them 
tender. 

If the butter for breakfast and luncheon 
is made into pretty rolis with butter pets, 
then laid on a lettuce leaf with some 
cracked ice, it looks much more appetizs- 
ing and dainty. Or the butter dish can be 
garnisbed with a sprig of parsiey and 


= 
ee 


Omeiet Sou Me.—Separate six eges Rea: 
the whites up just as stiff as you possibly 
can and add only three yolks. Add three 
tablespoonfuls of stiffened powdered 
suger, the grated yellow rind of haif , 
| lemon, one tablespoonfal of lemon juice 
| and four prunes, dates or any dried fruit 
chopped very fine. Don’t stir until all of 
the ingredients are in, and then mix very 
quickly and lightly. Pat a few spoonfuis 
im the bottom of a baking dish as « foun. 
dation and the rest in with « batter bag, so 
as to make the dish pretty; dust quiekly 
with powdered sugar, and bake in a quick 
oven for eight minutes; sprinkle with 
sherry, sod serve immediately. 

Pineeppie Omelet.—Have ready a tabie. 
spoontul of fresh-grated pineapple Mix 
together three eggs, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and a tablespoonful cf sugar. 
Pat the omelet into a hot buttered pan, 
and cook to the required degree; then put 
in the pineapple, fold the omelet 
and turn it out on a hot dish. Dust with 
powdered suger and serve at once. 


Tomato Jam.—Peeil ripe tomatoes, tak- 
img out all seeds; put in a preserving ket- 





some ice, 

Tomato Bisque.—Put half a can to 
matoee in a pot, add haif-cup water and a. 
small slice of onion. Let simmer siowly | 


Ue with one half pound of sugar to each 
pound of prepared tomato; boil two lem- 
one soft, and pound them fine; take out 
the pips and add to the tomato; boll slow. 


cloths, and | 


remove au odor from a barrel haif 


If a strip of webbing two inches wide is | 


for fifteen minutes. Press through 8 | jy mashing to a smooth mass; when 
colander, 


return to pot; add a pinch of | ..,ooth and thick, putin jareand tum 
baking soda. Havea pint of muk (oF 8 | piers 


i 

little more if wanted) at ecalding point; | 
pour siowly into the tomato, stirring | gy prey Sales 
briskly. Add pepper and salt to tasta a) a. bie os, anon Pay = 
teaspoon of butter and two tablespoons of | > Wy? Grae, one 
put them ina baking-pan, and pour over 


well-boiled rice. Let simmer for three or | 
four minutes; serve in bot tureen. The | one cupfal of boiling water, end 
| sprinkle over them one teaspoonful of 

rice makes the soup just thick enough. | 
sugar. Invert a pan over them and beke 
Add the croutons the last thing. until tender; let cool in the juice, pile in a 
About Luncheon.—Luncheon is an im- | giess fruit newt and pour over all the 
portant meal, and should be carefully | greted rind and pulp of one large lemoa, 

selected and prepared. If tea is used the .o4 sprinkle with sugar. 


mistress should know that it is perfectly | ; T 
fresh. At least one hot dish should form | m Aggte t.—lnte halsagennd 


part of the menu. It shoald mot be a of flour rub four ounces of butter; make a 


| well in the centre, and put in it four ounces 
heavy one, but it should be nourishing. | 
Omelets, poached eggs, hashed meats on | of Gne pounded sugar, the yolk of an egg, 


toast, croquettes or the like should be on rem se — i Se 
the table, and fruit, either cooked or raw, | = the y end with % Macectates 
should be eaten. Toast is more palatable mand A ag ron bon 6 ever with bent oss 
than cold bread, and should therefore be! 4 1 oe it well with a fork: beke me 
used. Cake is an unnecessary luxury, a oo a entil done, Fill sain onan with 
sufficient amount of sugar being taken in i te pel and storm a lattice-work on 
the healtmer form of fruit. j yn P th pre tion of the 

Iced Cherries —-Wipe the cherries care — —_ aa po are ry et 4 finish 
fully with asoft cloth. Place in ice box | oa Guam pulp steam seven 
over night. Serve ina pretty giass bow! | eight apples until soft, rub them 
= cracked ice, | eh awire sieve, and put the pulp 

Croutons.—Take a slice of bread half an (into a stewpan with four ounces of 
incb shick and cut into small squares, | pounded sugar, an ounce of batter, grated 
Havea teaspoon of butterin frying pan. 


. | peel of a lemon, and the yolks of two 
When hot and frothy add the bread and | eggs: stir over the fire until quite now 
tossin pan until ! 


each piece ia browned | . 
equally. Croutons make a great additicn | can aes oan — a 
oo the comp. / their bodies. Lay about one ounce of 
B>iling Corn in the Husks —If you have butter In the stew pan, and, when bot, 
never tried it, says the San Francisco | pat in the pigeons, with two or three 
Post, you will be surprised to see how | slices of fat bacon bacon cut in dice, and & 
much better sweet corn is boiled im the siiced onion (the French use for this dish 
husks, Kemove the outer busks, and  . gw of the email pickling onious when 
strip down the inner husks far enough to obtainable), and fry until a pice brown. 
remove all the silks. Then recover the Remove the pigeons, add a dessert spoon 
ear with the inner husks, tying it at the fal of flour to the butter in the pan, and 
top with a thread. Put in boiling water | stir very quickly until brown, taking 
that has been sulted for haif an bour. great care to prevent its burning; then add 
When done cut off the stalks and serve very gradusliy haif a pint of water or 
on a napkin. | stock, stirring all the time. It will curdis, 
Coooan ut Cake, —Tbis recipe make a very but continual stirring will soon wake all 
light and délicious cake and is very ecom- gemooth. Wauen boiling, aid baif a wine 
omical, Take two scant tablespoons but- gieesfal of claret, lay in the pigeons, ete., 
ter and half acupof sugar and smooth to) «ver the pan, place a weight on tbe iid, 
acream. Use two eggs, putting aside tbe | ang simmer very gently for about three 
white of one for the frosting. Beat the quarters of an hour. Toast a round of 
| rest together very light, add to the butter bread, cut it into four, and place iton & 
and sugar. Then edd one-half cup milk, very bot dish. Cut the pigeon in haives, 
one cup flour, three-fourths teaspoon va. pat one balf on each piece of wast, aud 
nilla) This quantity mekes a twolayer dice round, and pour the 
cake. Bake ten or twelve misietsinnleniyorn. : 
hotoven. Beat ten or twelve white of Cutlets of Turbot.—Take a quarter of ® 
| @gg for frosting very stiff, add two tee pound of cooked turbot free from skin 
spoons of powdered sugar and a few drope and bone, and shred very fine. Make a 
vanilla. Spread over one layer with half very thick ssuce with one ounce of butter, 
| Of (his and sprinkie with prepared cocoa ome ounce of flour, and a quarter of 8 pint 
nutor fresh grated cocoanut Then add of milk: cook ney over the fire, and sea 
the other layer and treat same way. Ke eon to enate with cayenne pepper, salt, and 
turn to Oveu for abouta minute t set the i juice; add the fish and the yolk of 
frosting. This makes a cake large enough eg; mix thoroughly, and turn on tos 
for two meals. , to cuol. Form into cutlets, using ® 
| Roast Beef and Yorkshire Pudding.— § yery jittle flour to prevent the wixture 
Have the beef rolled and save tne bones | trom sticking to the board and knife. 
| forsoup. Rub well with mustard and Brush the cutiets with beaten egg and 
(ealt, Setthe roastin the pan on a meat gover with fine white breadcrambe; fry ‘© 
| rest and baste constantly with the hot « nice goiden color. Disb in acircie 0B ® 
dripping. About balf an bour before serv- dish paper; decorate with fried parsiey 
ing putin the potatoes and baste Quickly; and slices of lemon: serve hot. 
then pour the batter for Yorkshire pud- 














hey 


ding under the meat so that the gravy can THERE is a sacredness in tears. 7! 
dropin i. To make tbe batter, take ome are 1 the mark of weakness, Dut 
©gg, One-half cup milk, pinch of salt and power They speak more eloquently (us 
four enough to make a thin batter. Whe: tem thousand tongues. They are tne 
sooked cul in equares and serve on platter sengers of overwhelming grief, of de 


| with roast. 


ontrition, and of unspeakabieé ove 











Recent Book Jssues. 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The August issue of The Century is the 
mid sammer boliday number, and appears 
im a distinctive cover. From the opening 
paper, “An Island Without Death,” by 
Miss E. R. Scidmore, which gives an ac 
count of a visit to Miyajima, a sacred is- 
jend in the Iniand Sea, one of the great 

of Japan, to the final departments 
it ie flied with the finest of readiag and 
pictures. New Century Co., New York. 

The August Popular Science Monthly 
opens with a discussion on ‘The Proposed 
Daal Organisation of Mankind,” by Prof- 
Wa. G. Sumner, of Yale, who maintains 
thatthe Eastern and Western continents 
can not be isolated from each other in 

or commercial or monetary af- 
faire. The other contents are fully abreast 
of the latest scientific developements and 
maintain the high character of this great 
pablication. Published at New York. 

The August number of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine is weil supplied with interest- 
ing, instructive and wholesome reading. 
“The Gatherer’ department ir full of 
tmely information, and the number con- 
tains other matters of interest. Published 
at New York. 

The Pocket Magasine for August con- 
tains interesting stories by Anthony Hope, 
Stephen Crane, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
and others. Published by the F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

The mid-summer number of St. Nich- 
olas is as interesting as ever. This iseue 
opens with a very entertaining Russian 
story called “The Little Duchess and the 
Lion Tamer,” by Fanny Locke Makenzie. 
It tells how a brave anc quick-witted child 
saved the Czar from assassination. There 
is much in the issue which will be of great 
interest to the magazine’s young readers. 
Pablished at New York. 

Lippincott’s for August leads with a 
thrilling story by Paul Leicester Ford, on 
“The Great K. and A. Train Robbery.” 
Owen Hall is the autbor of an instructive 
article on “‘The Federation of Australia.”’ 
Besides these there is a variety of reading 
matter on many topics that will be of in- 
terest to the readers of this sterling mage- 
sine. Published in this city. 


Which She Loved Best. 


BY T. L. R. 

















é HIS is my daughter, Margaret. mag 
gie, Mr. Wilton.”’ 

Herbert Wilton bowed, and 
pretty, winsome Maggie Mordaunt bowed 
in return. 

Herbert had picked out the farm asa 
resting place during a business trip. 

After Maggie’s father had introduced 
the young people he wentto the barn, 
leaving the pair seated upon the porch. 

“A pleasant spot this,’’ said Herbert, 
after he had finished admiring the pretty, 
dimpled hands whieh the girl had care. 
lessly laid upon the light blue serge dress. 

“You like it?” asked she. 

“Like does not half express my admire 


fectly satisfied to linger here for ever,” re 
sponded Herbert. 

“But surely, Mr. Wilton, the attractions 
of London life must surpass those of euch 
® humdrum locality az this.”’ 

“On the centrary, | prefer what you cai! 
the humdrum locality.” 

“And why, may I ask ?”’ 

“Because, because—wel!, | eannot fully 
explain my reason. 1 suppose it is be 
cause I am heartily sick of London ways.” 

“And so you came here for a change?” 

“Yes, I believe that is the reason.”’ 

The pairsat there upon the porch, talk- 
ing upon onesubject and the other, until 
the evening shadows ast deepened into 
dark nesa, 

Finally Herbert arose, and sa:d— 

“As 1 am somewhat tired with my jour- 
ney I wili retire.”’ 

The gir] called her father, and the latter 
‘aking a lamp led the way to the front 
ehamber on the upper floor. 

Bertie, as he was generally called, took 
Up his traveling bag and, after a “good- 
night” to Maggie, he followed the old gen- 
eman up the stairs, and shortly after- 
wards was soundly sleeping. 

“He is handsome and so is Will. He is 
s*ntlemanly, and Will is not quite 80 easy. 
He talks and acts likes real gentieman 


end Will can hardly ever find the right 
word to say when it is needed Wi \ a 
ue, and I—I wonder do I really and truly 
i0ve Will 





| 
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Thus Maggie mused after she had dis. 
robed berseif for the night, and sat perched 
upon a chair by the window. 

Strange, she had never questioned the 
fact as to whether or not she loved Will. 
Sbe hed always taken it for granted that 
she did ‘lovethe handsome, brown faced 
farmer boy, who had accompanied her 
bome from singing in the parish room on 
prectising nights in the winter, and taken 
her to pienics and on excursions in sum- 
mer. 

Theirs had been an affection without any 
question, any doubtor mistrust to mar 
the serenity of its flow. 

Two, three weeks passed rapidiy, and 
Herbert Wilton finds bimseif musing over 
the possibility of bis being able to provide 
for a wife. 

Maggie's lovely face, her pretty figure 
and her grace have been the whole cause 
of his perplexity. Before he met ber he 
never had a thought of ever marrying. 

He had espied a fine young farmer on 
several occasions taiking with Maggie at 
the gate, but she told him that it was Will, 
& schoolmate, and a lifelong friend. 

Oue evening Bertie was seated in the par- 
lor talking with Maggie, when a trap 
halted at the duor, and Will asked her to 
takearide Again, when Bertie requested 
her to take a row on the lake, she said she 
was very sorry, but she had an engage. 
ment with— Will 

“Mise Mordaunt that Will seems to take 
up all of your spare time,’’ exclaimed 
Bertie 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wilton, not quite all, 


I believe lam at your service when not | 


otherwise engaged,” returned «he. 
“Humpb! you are pretty much other- 
wise engaged most of the time.”’ 
And turning on his heel Bertie would 
leave Maggie. This soon became com- 
moa,and finaliy Bertie was determined 


to end ail by asking Maggie for her hand. | 
“Miss Mordaunt, will you walk with me | 
along the riverside this evening ?’’ asked | 


Bertie, one evening after tea. 

*“I—I1 don’t know.”’ 

“Of course; it’s another engagement 
No matier,! return to the city in the 
morning,” interrupted Bertie. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Wilton; I have no 
other engagement. To prove it, | will go 
to the river with you.”’ 

She put on her pretty, wide brimmed 
Gainesboroagh and walked by bis side to 
the river. 

*-1t 8 pretty,” she said, gazing out upon 
the lake which reflected each shining star 
aud fleecy, floating cloud upon its mirror- 
like surface. 

“Pretty ? yea, beyond all others! have 
ever looked upoa.”” Something in his 


tones caused Maggie to look up quickly, | 


and she blushed as she found his eyes 
gazing streight into hers. ‘Maggie, |—I 
love you.” 

There, it was said. The die was cast 
and Bertie’s heart jumped up into his 
throst. 

“Mr. Winton——” 

“There now, Maggie, don’t Mr. Wilton 
me Can you not call me Bertie?’ 

“| might, that isif [had known you 
longer.” 

“You call that farmer—W ili.”’ 

*‘“)b, Will and | were children together. 


| That makes a difference, you see.”’ 
tion. It seems as though I should be per. | 


“J suppose so. But, Maggie, tell me, do 
you love me?’ asked Bertie, trying to take 
ber hand in his,a liberty which she did 
not seem to be disposed to permit. 

J] —I—iet us go back now, Mr.— Bertie,” 
sald Maggie. 

“I love you, Maggie. Will you not give 
me just one small ray of hope ?”’ 

“1 —I1 don’t know,” responded she, 

Bertie seemed very much in earnest. 


Will bad never, during all the years of | 


their association, spoken of love. 


She, like other girls in common, had a 
deal of admiration for a brave man. And. 
Bertie Wilton seemed a valiant personage | 


to Maggie, since he had dared to tei! her 
that he joved her. 

“Who does know, then?” asked Bertie. 

“I—ecannot; I— please let’s go back home 
now,” uttered Maggie. 

*Snall we row the boat, the little boat 
down there, up t© thé stream which flows 


by the house?’ said Bertie, pointing toa) 


email boat near them. 

“If you wiab.” said Maggie. 

They got into the boat, and pushing it 
out from the sbore Bertie plied the oars. 
A silence fell upon them after the boat had 
gone a short distance. 

They reached theturn of the water, 
where the smal! stream poured its crystal 
waters into a iakeé 


mertie turned tHe Oa a! 
the fra affeir etruck against a rock, ar 
another instant they were Db pre 


tated into the water 
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Bertie, as he went over, managed to 
grasp hold of the boat, and Maggie, as 
luck would have it, found herself secureiy 
seated upon the rock. 

“Miss Mordaunt,” sald Bertie, “we are 
in a nice predicament.”’ 

“I’m wet through and through,” cried 
Maggie. 

Strangely enough, the thorough wetting 
seemed totake all the romanee out of 
both. Here in the water up to their waists, 
Bertie banging on tothe shattered boat 
for dear life, and Maggie seated upon the 
rock, some ten or more yards from shore, 
all—affairs connected with love were as 
something utterly vague to them. 

**W hat shall we Go ?”’ said Maggie. Her- 
tie did not reply. Swim he could pot; 
and he knew if he once lost his hold he 
would gO down, town to a watery grave. 

“I—I'm sorry we started. | 1|— Miss, 
Mises M--M—Mordaant, we shall both be 
at the bottom by morning,"’ stuttered 
Bertie. 

“Hamph! I shoulda’t wonder a bit, 
poor Mr. Whllton.”’ 

“Wh —what do you-— you mean ?”’ 

“Why don’t you do something, Mr. Wil- 
ton ? Swim to shore for another boat. Do 
anything to get me off this horrid rock !'’ 

“I—I can’t swim !"’ 





“Will can!’ 

“I'm gled to—to hear it. I1—I wieh Will 
was here.” 

Maggie then scemed to be possessed of 
an idea which she suddenly put into ef- 
fect, for raising her voice to its highest 
| pitch, she cried —“Wili! Will! Will’ 
“Hallo!” a voice in the distance re- 
sponded. 
| “Quick, Will. Out here in the river 
i 


where the stream flows in,” cried Maggie, 
| as she espied Will's form upon the shore, 

And then Will dashed into the water 

| and walked as quickly as possibile to Mag- 
gie, took her in hisarms, and walked back 
to shore. 

“Help! How am | to get ashore?" yelled 
| Bertie. 

“You poor fool. Waik ashore! The 

| water is about waist deep. You don’t want 
me to carry you, do your” exciatimed 
| Will, as ne walked off towards the house, 
Maggie, very limp and dripping, walking 
| by his side. 

Bertie walked toshore. Whata fool be 
had been. If be had only known the 
depth of the water, perhaps he would nov 

| have lost Maggie. 

| Anyhow, he returned to London in the 
| morning; and I c.n assure you he never 
| mentioned the little circumstance. 

| Maggie and Will were married sbortly 
| afterwards. She said that thesight of Ber. 
| tie im the water had cleared away all 
doubt, and she straightway knew that 
she did indeed love Will. 


oo oe 


WHAT FLOWERS MEAN. 





In the country districts of southern En 
giand the present of a bachelor’s button to 
an unmarried man is a strong hint that he 
ought to change his condition as soon as 
possi bie. 


The quaking grass and sensitive plant 


| symbolize agitation, the peculiar habit 


possessed by these of trembling at the 
slightest touch having no doubt suggested 
the symbolism. 

The acacia has tora iong time been re 
garded in the Eastas the emblem of con 
cealed ilove. The notion is purely fanciful, 
for there is nothing about the plant to sug- 
gost the idea. 

The scariet fuchsia is symbolic of good 
taste. There is nothing better than a Led 
of these flowers the brilliancy of their hue 
being admirably set off vy the green of 
their foliage 

The elm bas been suggested as an e1i- 
biem of patriotiem. Several historic élimn 
trees are menivioned in our Kevolutionary 
annals, and from oneo!l these the ides 
probably originated 


The cedar isan embiem of immortality, 
the symbol being suggested by ite ever 
green foiiage. It is eaid to have been #0 
regarded by the Jews atnovusand years be- 
fore the Christian era. 


The white carnation is regarded in Fug- 


| jand ae an embiem of disdain. This idea 


was probably suggested by the upright 


habit of the flower, woich nods and waves 
haughti'y in the breez>. 

The daffodil is a symboi of chivairy. It 
was once a favorite fowerin France, and 
at one time «a fashion prevailed of gentie 
nen wearing nehes of daffodils in thei: 
naw w tne foe 
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name wae derived from thatof H yacin- 
thus, a boy beloved by Apollo. 
The lady’s siipper ie considered, in the 


| symboliam of flowers, to bes deciaration 


of war, or, rather, of audactiy, by the lady 
to the gentieman, equivalent to the ex. 
pression, ‘Win me if you can.” 

Dead leaves of any plant whatever, par- 
ticularly of a tree, are im simost every 
country, consitered symbolic of sadness. 
Ip Russia it is customary io strew a grave 
with dead or withered icaves. 

The tiger-lily * commoaly considered 
ap embiem of gaiety and levity. In some 
parte of India thie fower is regarded with 
a superstitious awe akin to that feit for the 
apimal from which it takes tts name. 

The orange flower is considered by the 
Sicilians as embiematic of generosity. In 
almost all perteof Europe, and also in 
this country, it te regarded ass wedding 
flower, “to wear the orange biossome’’ be. 
ing an euphemism for marriage. 

_ DP - — EE 

SKRVICES OF THE | OW —In every clime 
this animal is found tne friend and cow- 
penion of man, guarding his bome, guerd- 
ing his flocks, giving hie last breath to 
protect hie master and bis interesta. 

Hedrawsthe siedgeof the Lapiander 
and Greenlander. in Newfoundiand dogs 
are yoked in pairs todraw home the cot- 
tagere’ stores of winter fuel. 

Kut the distinction which separates this 
noble animal from the rest of the brute 
creation is his devotion to man 

Pythagoras, when any of his favorite 
discipies were dying, causeda dog to be 
beld to his mouth to receive his parting 
breath, saying that so animal was #0 
worthy to perp-tuate his virtues. 

We iaugo at the doctrine, but we en- 
dorse the Pagan's bigh opinion of the 
brute. Who bas not felt touched by the 
narrative of the youth who tell from a 
precipice of the Heiveliyn mountains, and 
whose remains were found there months 
afterwarda, bis dog, reduced to a skeleton, 
atill guarding them ! 

How many parratives have we read of 
men saved from drowning by the New 
foundiand dog! Or what shall we say of 
the Alpipe spaniel, the dog of Mount St 
Bernard ? 

Reared in the convent, situated on one 
of the most dangerous passes of the Alps, 
be goes outwith alittie cask of spirits 
round bis neck, and, guided by unerring 
instinct to the traveler who is overtaken 
and ‘buried by the snow-sterm, be scrapes 
away the snow, rouses the benum bed 
body, invites bim to drink, and barks till 
the monks come to his assistance. 

One St. Bernard dog alone saved forty 
lives in this way; Ull ome night this noble 
animal and another, with two mwonks and 
a courier, whom they were conducting tv 
his home, were buried beneath an ava. 
lancae. 

It is not, then, an unimportant matter 
that the breed of dogs should be attended 
to. Like the breed of horses and sheep, it 
is an art; and we have an interest, not con 
fined to the sporting world, in maintain 
ing the noble qualities of thie animal. 

— rr OAS 

TKACH ERS AND Parents —“Do we get 
many notes from pearente?’” remarked a 
teacher lo an interviewer. 

“Ob, yes, we get letters of all kin:da— mai 
vice, complaints, threats, and excuses On 
Friday afternvous the pupils recite their 


| ‘pieces’ and read comp oetlions 


‘(One aflernoon we let them give quota 


tions, The neat daya brought wie 
this note: 
“‘Dene Mins We dont want Maria 


laut poltashbuos Yu are paid to leech her 


| rithmertick, rending, and spelling, that is 


all.—Mra HK’ 


“Poor Macvia preferre!d the ‘potashunsa’ 
to the ‘rithmeryeck,” acd the former had 
acted as 4 atl guiant to the latler, What 
do you think of Unie heartless epistie: 

‘Dene Tee Hee -1 DOpes, as lo my 
dorter Kate, you will fog ber jJast as often 
as you cas. She ise bed girl, '# Kate. Al 
thought I’ve been in the habit of leeching 
her mise:!, il seems tome enue will never 
learn anything. Her speiiin’ speciaily is 
oulraguely defisient. Waliup her well, 
and you wili receive my bearty thanks. 
Yours truly, Mas 2 


“sP S.—Wot aceounta for Kate Lein 





such a bad secoller ie that «hele my dorter 
by my busband’s Great wite 
— > —_—— 
BK aseured that « the feet things «a 
treasures of * wor.d ar 


a genera - « 


: 


a5 elf tatenCetsenpdenipseee 
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Humorous. 


“TRY AND “CAN T." 
The Poa said “Try,” and he got away 
From dogs that bad chased him all the day 


The Lee 
bourse, 
And #0 to honey was tarved the Gowers 


anid “Try,” throegh the summer 


The Squtrret sata “Try 
He went to the top of the highest tree 


and quick and free, 


The new Medged Lark aid only “fry, 
And singtoug he few to the far blue «my 


“Try” ploughed the feild and tine 


wheat, 
“Try” won the race 


“Try” won the seat 


“Try gatued the port ‘gatost wind and tide, 
“Try gathered the gold and won the bride, 


“Try” Qlled the hole, and mended the rent, 
“Try” won and conquered whereever he 
went 
hut ' Can't do it, stnee be wae tron, 
line never won anything cise that scare 
xm 
llow to get to the root of a thing—Ihiy 


The royal road to marriage—troing to 
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COURTING DEATH 


Perbaps the greatest mortality arising 


the source of chiorine, and for this pur- | 
pose common saltis acted upon by sul-— 


phuric acid. The result ischlorine gas 


from « recognized industry is occasioned and a refuse known as “salt cake.” 


' 





by the fearful work which goes on in the | 
| 


quicksilver mines. 

The chie! mines in Europe are at Almea- 
den, in Spain, and Idria, in Ausiria 
Originally these mines were worked by 
criminal labor, but now it is a peid indus 
try and the workers have to be induced to 
enter the mines by the promise of pre- 
mium terws. 

Their pay is high, and at the latter piace 
a pension is given each man when disabie- 
ment compels bim to cease work, and in 
the event of death the widows and 
children are provided for, The symptoms 
induced by quicksilver mining are analo- 
gous with those of mercury poisoning. 

A deadly pallor invests the features, the 
appetite is killed, dark lines appear around 





CHILPREN often seem tosay very ab- 


| surd things, for which they are ridiculed 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
j 
| 


the gums, then comes a trembling, the | 


dropping out of the teeth, with excrutiat 
ing rheumatic like pains in the bones, 
and lastiy death putsan end to the ex- 
treme suffering. 

Many of those occupations which neces 
sitate the inhalation of dust particies of 
more or leas solid and sharp material are a 


danger to life, and in ionumerable cases 


| eventuate in the death of the poor worker. 


| wand used 
| greater or loss extent. 


courte 

You will seldom tind an attorney at 
law Hie knows better 

The iatest detinition—A naturalirt, 
one whocatcheos giuate 

To angiers.—To property bring up | 
ecvvene: Plate, vere mbpcwealed peevt wprmare Glee rent 

Jobunie Mother, Adam aud Eve 
lived tn Paradine W hat was tt like: Chere 

Mother Like what tt t* here, deur, when yo 


five children are all at ecthonl 


She: Was it hot at the club last night, 


‘. orgetT 
ihe Yous, tndeed, love We lbecatne «) wart 
weall commenced to smoke 


A clergyman the other day desecibed 
“Meo ber Church fe ma vt 
Metely polotedeccd taprcers Other earthy, wtetle Choe ethers 


we wtardtiige “wtth «one 


potutced towards hewver 


Hoax: | bought a pair of shoes tour 
years age and haven € worn tl it yet 

Joma Veo don't amy 

icra Vers TL werte Chretn fee thie beer 

Au eccentric blacksmit' at the Bridve 
of Silan was obaerved ter plant tite cotrleagres 
Aig Zany, tewtemd of in row Core Ureete makeal 
Ghee remmcens, bie tegeited Sts ter gett thee ati» 


afl the track! 


Lady, Cbyaying « servant: Weare al 
tertal alestatnes tat 


thatT 


ota pp preree ycven levee & tetrad 


Ser Vaart: Chi, tees, tect!) Lb we teen tn a te 
formed drunkard » fauitiy before 

Lady of the house, to servant 
Bhi tetyeert, Shite is aldencetlier Gene mages, y liae 
anew follower ln (he Kilethenm ewery week 

Pivtetyert: Well, traanm, ye see, Ghee fount t 
Clits theveaeves bs see treed Chime mertecwty fl carcene ere 
for jonwer than a week ! 

Vicar, severely, to his cook > Mary. 
you tad) wm seldter tm ter sepepeer ant retyrlit 

servant: Ves, air: ties ty bererttve: 

Viear: But you told use you tad ten cvelac 

sorvant so ol Chacrtagg tit, “ir, real yer 
preached last Sunday, and told us we were a 


brothers and sisters 


‘Is it true that they weigh the ancher 


every tithe the ship leaves port? sald ste te 
her husband 

“Ves."’ 

“Dear meo—how very nhecesm=sary’ Wiy 
don't they make «a memorandan at it 
wetgwhtt 


A bearding-house keeper advertises 


“stnale yventienmen furnished wtt! pr lense nue 
rooms, alec one CT two ypentiotnien wi 
wives Pits ts « mateh for the stern at 
captinin scurd Of a water excursten, Tt k 
ote, twenty Nve cents, clilidron, tall porte 
be tial at Che landing 

A Freneb lady was iearning the Eug 
Vents Lanna gg tasagees She bad tmade very geami p 
Miewn, otre Clientight, ancl come lay copted 
fuvitation to dine with some kuglteh frhends« 


As the dinner went on, she was offered a dish 
that Was thew to ber Not faucy tog tix appre 
ance, she deciined tt, amyluy, “Al, thanks, in 


leatonly acquaintances ! 


Mistress: | am very glad Wo see you 
home tp thie, Margaret 
thine at your cousin's funeral ? 


Margaret: Indade, mam, Of bad jist as 


Nigmut Golme, Cf satin a fotme cometh wid th 
carps’ husband, an’ be sqgaazed me hand an 
towid me: “Troth Margaret, an’ ye re jist the 


belle av th’ funeral 


“They say that it’s mighty bard for 





| convulsions, an m@mia and others. 


Take the sand paper industry, for in- 
As is well known, the glass or 
isinhbaled by the workers loa 
its corrosive action 
on the delicate membranes of the bron- 
chial organs and lungs 8000 gives rise to 
the terrible symptoms of consumy- | 


slanoe, 


ail 
tion ; 

While speaking of those occupations 
whose dangers to life arise from the in- | 
halation of dust given off during the var- | 
ious processes, we must not omit the men- | 
tiom of that of dry grindiag. 

n Shetheld, where this is carried on toa 
qreat extent, the workers are compelled 
lo wear spectacieos, These, of course, pro- 
tect the eyes, but, by the nose and weutb, 
particles of netal and sand enter the sys | 
tem, and iu a multitude of cases‘ ‘grinder’s 
rot’ ts the result. | 

In many of these and allied oocupations 
precautions are provided in the shape of | 
respirators, but, strange an it may appear, 
some of the wen, who are perfectly aware 
ofthe enormous tisks attaching to their 
calling, decline to wear them. 

Workers in the pottories follow their oc 
cupation with groat risk to their lives. In | 
addition to imbibing cutting and corro- | 
sive atomns of clay, Mint, felspar, and cal- 
cined bone, they have difficulty in escap- 
ing the inhalation of poisonous substances | 
connected with their work. 

The lead industries, asis well known, 
are prolific in causing disease and death. 
Ternbie some of the diseases are, too, in 
cluding kidney disease, colic, anthralgia, 
paralysis, muscular atrophy, loss of sigbt, | 


Speaking of the dangers of lead mining, 


i?r. Inene mine “all 


before | 


fereentiiow says lival 


toe ven became sort breathed 


lorty years old,”’ | 


Copper and tin mining are also very de a 
eterious to bealth ¢p accouni of the great | a 


jepth at which the men bavetw work, and | 
the consequent exposure to offensive air | 
aud great heat 

Phe Cornish winers are, as a rule, « very 
stalwart looking race, but as a writer who 
study cf the 
marke, ‘nearly all who work « 


has made a close subject re- 


sOlinUOoCUS- 


iy for @ number of years in these extreme 
.y deep mines suffer, sooner or later, from 


f 


mortise rm of pulmouary disease 
Match making must necéssariiy be in- 
eluded in an article of this description, 


owlng to tbe deadly nature of the ingred: 
ents worked with. 

Ot Iste years, however, the mortality 
among match makers bas beep greatiy re 


| dveed by the erection of better ventilated 


Did you have agenn! | 
| Work 


' 


candidate to keep from repeating himself in 
Lis speeches." 

“It ten't true, however Many's the tlie 
I've heard « candidate declare that be « 
not accept a nomination, and after 1t was put | 


where he could really get hold of tt, be 
Z OVer! 


neve 
thought of saying the same thi: 

‘*‘No,”’ said the man with blue glasses. 
“I never « Hat ! 


emt it 


noourage mendtcancy 
I give yo 
friend: read {€ ar improve ye 


“ 4 


a book wht« will u 


rooms, and by the substitution «f 
amerpbous for ordinary phosphorus 

Tie symptom of disease first observabie 
among the workers is tootbacheé, and this 
is followed by uicerstion, fetid suppura- 
eu, apd destruction of the jaw, known as 
* Poossy jaw.” 

The match makers of America, however, 
are much more tavorably circumstanced 
than (nose of otber countries, and this fei! 
discase, Owing to ipcreased care, better 
*snitary conditions, and more cleaniiness, 
nothing near so common here asit is 
abroad. 

(nemical workers are naturally ex posed 
to great danger from the inhalation of ob- 


pexious fumes, Particularly is this the 
ane Ow thoee whoee breadis earned 
io ee g powder works 

2 tant » 

" Lhe manufacture of the 

yarochioric acid which i6 necessary as 
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| Vegetable Hair Wasn.*’ 


or abeshed. Nothing, however, can be 
crueler than this; for the child bas merely 
done what many a philosopher bas done 
before him—jumped to a wrong conciu- 
sion; and if, instead of being ridiculed and 
made to distrust himself, and avoid ven- 
turing bis little speculations before us in 
future, we should have discovered how 
naturally perhaps the idea had arisen, or 
how ingeniously, through a lack of know!- 
edge, the littie mind bad put togetber in- 
congruous things. 

not Interfere with tast- 


LIQUOR HABIT hess, Send for particulars. 


THE OHI) CHEMICAL WOKKS, LIMA, OHV. 





EASILY CURED. Phoes 


GIPARS TASULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
BOWELS ABS PURIFY THE BLOGD. 


KIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine known 
for Indigestion, Miligusness, Headache, Constipation, 
lev gegela Chronte Liver Troubles, tizziness, (ffen- 
ive Ereath, and all disorders of the stomach, Liver 
atul thewedls 
labules are pleasant to take, safe, «effectual, 
immetiate rellel, Sold by druggists 
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ated give 


wy A! RaMEN WANTED  §)t) te Bile per month ane 
. eye Siaple line position permanent 
pp eaneut amd detrabie Achiresn, With stamp, KING 
Mites. te I isl, ( bhicage 


C 0., 


TOUFERE wie 
4 i223 ~ 
CHESTNUT 8ST. ; 
Philadel! phia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. | 


inventors of the CELEBRATED G0) HAMEK 

VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TUU- 

¢ : and Manufacturers of 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
lustructions to epable Ladies and Gentiomen ww 

meaeure thelr own beads with accuracy: 

TOUPEES AND SCALFSB. FOR WIG8, INCHES. 

The round of 


INCHES. No. 1. tue 
No.1. The roand of the bead. 
hea! | No.2, From foreheat over 
Ne 2 rem forehead | the head to neck, No. 2. 
ack as far as bald. | No.3, From ear Ww car 
Me. (rver forebem! as) over the lop 
far ws require. (No.4. From ear Ww car 
No. & ‘tiwer the crown | round the forehead. 
of the head. 


They have aiway* realy fr sale 8 spiendid Stuck of 
ont ; Toupeos, Laties' W tee. Half Wiae¢ 
PF riseticn, caida, (uria, ete., beautifully manau:s - 
turet, aod as cheap a4 any establishinent tu the U ntvo 
letters from any part of the worl! will receive « - 
tention 


Deltard’s Herbanium Exiract 
Hair. 


The sition has beeu mauufactaret at wi af 
i> -tard « for tne part Afiy yours, and ite mertis «- 
ee Gat, while It bas vever yet been advertise e 
CO -amand for i keeps —, tocreasing. 

Aim DOLLARIDS KEGENEKATIVE CREA® « 

asel in comjanction with the Herteniag: wher  « 


fer tre 


| Hater te oatarally dry and veeds ap oll. 


wre. FAmondsen Gorter writes w Messrs. Dotia: | 
w sem’ ber a tattle of their Herbantum 
trect for the Hair. Mire. Gorter has trie’ in ws o 
otalo anything «qual to tt as a dressing for ihe h-ir 
16 6 4@naliawi 


MKS. KDMUNIPmON GORTan 
: mk inxige Phist pe 


AX °-. 3 =. Norwich, Norfolk, Enyvtarn« 
NAVY PAY OPFic gk, PMHILAUBLIN 
i save aed ‘‘idvilard’s Herbantum Fistrac: t 


ree 
yoars with great advaniage 
thinning, Wee early restore 
fo 64 wouter! thick ues and 
wal. | have ever 


it 


ularly for upwards of 
My hair. from raj 
audltas been Kept 
strength. 
paent 


A. W. KUSSELL, U. 5 


| To MBS. RiICUARD LPOLLAHD, 122s Chestnats: i . 

i have freqeentiy, dertug a cumber of years 4 
‘Dollard’ s Herbaniuia Exiract,*" amd + d 

ow of any which equs's it asa pleasant. refres’ : 


healitful cleanser of tne hair. 
Very respoctfaliy, 
LEONARD MY EK» 
f.1-Mew.ver of ( ougrenn, 5th Distrie+ 
Vreparet only aot for sae, Wholeeale end retall ad 


a. . ('e! professivually by 
& CQ. 


POLLARD 


23 CHESTNUT STREET. 
iS -TLEMEM SS HAIK CUTTING AND SHAVIN 
wAL'ES’ AMD CHILDEEN'® HAIk CUTTING, 
~ © ai MVractics: Mair aud Female Artists * 
hts 
\\\ \\rae 7 / 
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\ SS. 
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AND 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS. also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EtuN KLILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twecnts Medals and Diplomas were taken | y 

‘ the ater ‘ y ‘ 


Ta 


I . y i 
Wonderful Orchestral Atta 
tee Clavier 


_ mt 


chment and Prac 


Mandolin, Guitar 
Spinet. Narpsichord 
Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Et 

iS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
AORE THAN Il Ss 


Mary Zither 
Clavicord 
Music Box 
THE CROWN 
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Banjo 
Dulcimer 
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Every Description of 


Lt ts ihe ie 6 | 











Anthracite Coal. Neo Smote. 
Ou and after May 17, las. 
Trains Leave keading Terminal, Philada. 


Beffalo L sas 

lack ison De ’ i aoe 
ft ipes Week 
For Buffalo, (Parter Car) } — ~ 
Budaie amd Chicage { daily, °-*4 
Sleeping Cars, * 9.6 
work -days, 


wn 
v ws ~~ quae IL@pm. 


Leck Clearfieta and 
(Sieoper, . escept Saterday, 112 bw. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


No Cinder 


Pm 


| 
ps Je 


oe 
5.B, 0. Gam 10 


Express 





FOR SCAUYLEILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phenixvilie and lottstown Express, 4%, 16.65 
a m, 12.6, (Saterdays only 2.39), 4.6, 65 li» 
m. Accom... 4, 7.4% 11.@ am, 1. 45, cs 
7.2 p m. Samdags -Ex 1.@,°9°G& am, is 
| pm Accom... 7.™, 11. a m, 6.15, p m. 
| For Keating xpress, 6.5, 19.6 am, 17.46, (Hater. 
days only >»). 46.6.2: 1. oem. Accom... 4m, 
6am, 1.4. 45, & 3 7.2) p m. Sunday—ex- 
Tes 10.9.6 2am. il & pm. Accom., 7.Dam, 
bb pm. 
Lebanon and Harrteourg- Ex 
(Saterdays «nly 1 @), 1G, pm. Accom... 
Dam, imi p m. —Express, 4.0, 
Dam Accean .. 6.15. 
For totteville-Suzupress, £35. 10.4 am, Saturdays 
only 2.34 46, 642) IL» m Accom., 4.3, 7.4 
—Expres, 1.6, 9.6 a m 
6.2) p m. 


~ 
g?r~ 


5S, O86 


“As 


4. %, WA5 


Express +G a m. 
kin —-Ex wert 





il. @ pe. Addis Sh press, 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom... 4D am. Sundays fx 
pres, 4 Mam 

For Danville and Bhemsbarg, 10.4 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave (Chestoet Street amd Seuih Sireet W harves 
Week-cays- Fzprea, 9.0, 2m, 2), (“aturdays 
only ie) 47 5 pm. Acomnnmeodation. +a 
m 42) 62 pm. Semtapys— apres, 9.0), 6. a 

| m Acemnesiaiien, + a m. 4 6 p m. 

Leave 4 tlantic ¢ ity deget— 8 erk-~<lay s-- Express 7.5, 
9m am, 5.4) 5-2) pm *ecntmneniatim, 6.9) 5. 
am, 435. pm. Sandays--Bupress, 4.10, 5.57, 5. p 
i Accummerlatoen, 7.54m, 4.5 pm 
Varior (ar) ou all express trains. 

iirigantine. week-days +.@ am 43) p m. 

Lakewenl week-~<days, §.@am, 4.15 p m. 


FoR CAPE MAY. 


tumdays, 9 am 
7THBam, i. pm 





Vewk- days ¥.l-am, 4- pm 
Leave (ape May, week ~~ 
pumlays, 4.9 pm. 
lictatle! lime Cabies at ticket offices, N. 
Broad and Chestout streets, 63 Chestnut street, 4% 
Chestnu t street, @9 5. Third strect, 262 Market sirest 


am at statioer. 
Unies Transfer Com: y will call for aud chect 
«c. G. HANCOCK, 


omgage from hotels 
| A SWFIGARD., 
(eeneral Passcuget Ago: 


feuctal Superintesdent. 


WASHINGTON PARK 
on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
| ented to the Philadelphia public than 
the 


| Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exbibted FREE OF CHAKGE 
every afternoon ana evening. This foun 
tetn cost $75 Gand is the most magetf 
cent one in tae world. It plays at 2 4, 
74and 53 ru. The full spectacular 
display is ctven at the latter hour 


With Victor Herbert a» Vonductor, gives 
two concerts daily, every afiernoon ate 


tnd every evening st Srom. These con 
certs are abseniutely [tee of Charyer. 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


sta. Wharves 





| 
| 


fil 


oats from Areb and South . 
direct to the Park, every 15 minutes 
from? a. ™ ontil Je er ™ Bouts from 
torts Street Wharf, Kenstavton, datly, at 

I M. l2 neo, 2.4 6 aed sr. ™ 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 

--- LINCOLN PARK:-: 

Chicago 

Marine 
Band 


Bhireohh ¢ 
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Cevcerts Hails 
2and7 lop ™ 
4 Whole Show Given In THE Virascel! 
ALLYN and LINGARD, Character Art) 
THE LARGEST AND Musi ROVE 
SHOOT THE CHUTE 





PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE pakh 
. ‘ jing a ing a 1 dange . 
Ne Advance in Fare. Reand Tri} 
| FKEE 
att ‘ istian Sts. 


1D lay every & mi 





